ne Saturgay 


DISARMAMENT 


Litvinov with Six Monarchs at 
Buckingham Palace Last Night 


A SMALL crowd gathered outside Buckingham Palace last night 
watching merely the lights in a few windows. 


Motor-cars passing through the gates had taken into the 
courtyard guests invited to the King’s dinner party. Foreign monarchs 
were staying there. Diplomats had arrived from the Embassies and 
Legations. So had lesser dignitaries sent specially from foreign lands. 


** Is Litvinov there ?”’ asked someone waiting in the rain. 
“Yes,” he was told. 
** A Communist with all those royalties >” 


“Yes, being the envoy of a foreign Power, he is the King’s guest with 
all the others.” 


__ “Then does he march in the procession to-morrow ?”’ persisted the 
inquirer. 


__ “Yes, he marches behind the representative of Japan, and beside 
diplomats from Germany and Argentina.” 


Hannen Swaffer in the “ Daily Herald.” 
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Reprinted from the Daily Mail. 


The 
People’s 
Sorrow 


HE silver cord is loosed; the golden bowl is broken. The 
life of. England, the life of the Empire, pauses in the 
sacred hush of grief. 


In the cities and hamlets of 
Britain, on the frontiers of civilisation in Africa, in Australia, 
in Canada, in the shadow of the age-old temples of India, 
men and women stand in the shadow of personal bereavement, 
mourning their King. 

All the meaning of that bereavement cannot be realised now, when the 

hearts of all King George’s subjects are numbed by the sudden 

blow. Only when the nation turns back to its daily life with- 
out him will it be fully understood in what innumerable ways 
he had made himself an intimate part of his people’s joys 
and sorrows. 


The K ing | is Dead. 


Long Live the King? 


More than loyalty, more than gratitude, more than pride, it is love 
that stands first in the hearts of a sorrowing Empire to-day. 
Having loved their King with true devotion, the British 
peoples can understand a little of a grief yet deeper than theirs. 
In the contemplation of a perfect marriage, every thought of 
the King has been also a thought of the Queen ; with one accord 
the sympathy of sorrowing millions is offered to her Majesty 
in her irreparable loss. 


One word more. The world goes on, and will not wait upon our grief. 
The King is dead. In the dark shadow 
of the loss of the father who had brought him up in his own 
noble ideal of public service, King Edward VIII. enters upon 
his high and sacred charge. 


Long live the King! 


All the nations of his Empire, 
knowing him, trusting him, praying for his long life and 
prosperity, take him now “ to father and to lord.” 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


The Silent Tribute 

Crowds unparalleled in this or any other country 
gathered to pay a last homage to King George V, 
and never did a Monarch passing on his last 
journey receive a nobler tribute than their silence. 

It was mourning inspired by a real personal 
affection that held them hushed and still in their 
thousands after hours of waiting; so that when 
the funeral march or the wail of the pipes had died 
away, there was not a sound in the thronged 
streets but the ordered tramp of marching men. 

King Edward VIII, pale and weary though he 
looked, bore himself with a regal dignity and 
simplicity which commanded the sympathy of his 
subjects, and no eyes were dry when Queen Mary, 
a picture of queenly grief, drove by. 

Gleams of sunshine struggling through the rain 
clouds, gilded the pageantry of death. 

* 
* 

The authorities responsible for the order of the 
vast crowds had a terrible task. Modern means of 
communication make it possible for people to 
gather from afar at any moment of deep national 
feeling, and it is likely enough that there were 
two millions in the streets, 500,000 more than had 
been anticipated. 

Many thousands, after a weary wait, must have 
failed to catch sight even of a helmet. There 
were occasions when the weight of the crowds 
broke through the cordons of police and troops 
and the route of the procession was kept open with 
difficulty ; but it was noticeable that, as soon as it 
began to pass, throngs that had been surging to 
and fro, were frozen instantly into immobility. 

The tact and good humour of the police were as 
exemplary as ever, and special praise is due to 
the magnificent work of the ambulance men who 
had thousands of cases to deal with and who 
rescued the fainting from the depths of the press 
with amazing skill, 


Geneva’s Wranglers 

‘* At this point,’ says a report of yesterday’s 
League Council meeting, ‘‘ Mr. Bruce, the 
President, intervened to suggest that the debate 
across the Council table had gone far enough.” 

We respectfully submit that the League of 
Nations, which has become, and indeed always was, 
a bureau for the free exchange of international 
unpleasantnesses, has gone far enough. 

Alternatively we submit that if it must go 
further still, if its wrangling matches must become 
still more numerous and more dangerous, this 
country should get out and stay out before words 
give way to blows. 

Leaving the danger aside, what good can it do 
a great country with national prestige to maintain 
to sit solemnly round a_ baize table while 
Uruguayan and Soviet representatives wrangle like 
fishwives in a market place, and M. Litvinoff tries 
to work off the old, threadbare stuff about the 
U.S.S.R. not being responsible for the subversive 
activities of the Third International ? 

Unfortunately it is only in respect of some 
twopenny-halfpenny squabble like that of Uruguay 
and the U.S.S.R. that we can leave danger aside. 
Most of the League’s meddlings are with high 
explosives; and it is among these powder barrels 
that dangerous Mr. Eden, the torch-bearer of 
sanctions, delights to frisk. 

Consider Danzig. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion does it or can it concern us. Danzig’s 
German-born citizens are wrangling among them- 
selves as to what sort of government they shall 
have. There is no country in the world where there 
is not always a disgruntled political minority. Why 
then must we be the ones to do the ‘ sharp ”’ 
talking, to incur new enmities and provide new 
occasions for strife ? 

It seems that we cannot stir hand or foot in the 


League without doing just that. . 
Evening News. 
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Dangerous Mr. Eden 


Membership of the League of Nations is, short 
of actual war, the most dangerous luxury that this 
country has ever indulged in. Its activities, of 
which our statesmen have an unhappy knack of 
appearing to be the prime inspiration, have earned 
it the ill-will of our former allies, Japan and Italy, 
have caused a large section of the French people to 
regard us as a source of danger to themselves, and 
are now threatening to earn us the ill-will of Ger- 
many, a great country that really desires our 
friendship and respect. 

Danzig means nothing at all to this country. 
Its internal affairs solely concern the German and 
Polish peoples. Even the High Commissioner 
belongs to a Dominion that regards its Empire 
membership as an oppressive necessity. 

Why was dangerous Mr. Eden appointed 


rapporteur of the Danzig dispute? The logical 


man for the job was Mr. de Valera. Even if it 
were desirable that a British statesman be 
appointed, Mr. Eden, already identified with the 
disastrous policy of sanctions a l’outrance, was the 
worst possible choice. 

And if Mr. Eden had to be rapporteur, is it 
necessary that he should play prosecuting attorney 
to the League Council and pervade its proceed- 
ings with what are described as ‘‘ sharp,”’ but 
which the German people will promptly construe 
as unfriendly, comments? 

Surely there is too much danger in the inter- 
national situation for us to be throwing this 
dangerous firebrand about ! 

Evening News. 


* * 
* 


Keep Clear of Danzig 

Dangerous Mr. Eden, the Foreign Secretary, is 
again making serious trouble at Geneva. Recently, 
when the Danzig question came up before the 
League of Nations Council, he took a dictatorial 
line which threatens to embroil us with Germany. 

He has already, so far as was_ possible, 
embroiled us with Italy and wrecked a friendship 
of a century. 

He is, indeed, Dangerous Mr. Eden. 

In this matter of Danzig Great Britain is not 
directly concerned. She has neither the wealth 
nor the armaments required if she is to embark on 
a policy of knight-errantry for this remote town in 
the Eastern Baltic, 


Why should it now be her duty to butt in whep. 
ever there is trouble in Eastern Europe and take 
the lead in all the debates at Geneva? In the pag 
she never moved in the Memel affair, nor when 
Poland seized Vilna. Why should she nowadays 
always be called upon to ‘‘ hold the baby ” ? 

Danzig is pre-eminently a quarrel to keep out of. 
Only recklessness could entangle us in a conflict 
there at a time when Europe is in a volcanic state 
and by our Ministers’ own declarations British 
armaments are in a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
condition. 

The whole affair is one mischievous consequence 
of our membership of the League, which Mr, 
Baldwin admitted on October 4 might involve us 
in war. 

Its danger is aggravated by the persistence of 
the rabid sanctionists in their grim vendetta 
against Italy. They are now setting up still 
another committee, to include the three countries, 
Great Britain, Holland, and Norway, which own 
most of the world’s tankers, to consider the refusal 
of oil cargoes for Italy. 

This pretty scheme will certainly break down, 
but it is fresh evidence to show that the 
sanctionists, like the Bourbons, learn nothing. 


Daily Mail. 


Bring Eden Back ! 


Mr. Eden is making more trouble for us. 

This time the pot is boiling over Danzig. Mr. 
Eden has become a specialist on that city, and has 
been reporting to the League on the treatment of 
minorities there. 

He recommends that the Danzig Senate should 
rescind its decrees passed in violation of the 
Constitution. 

Thus does Mr. Eden rouse the hostility of the 
Germans against us. 

Bring Eden back! These foreign Constitutions 
are no concern of the British people. Their pro- 
blems should be no concern of our Ministers. 

There would be joy and plenty in half a million 
British homes if Ministers gave to the miners’ pay 
sheet one-tenth of the attention they spill over the 
Danzig Charter and the Geneva Covenant. 

Daily Express. 


* * 
* 


University M.P. ? 

The candidature of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 
the Scottish Universities is a queer one, but the 
issue it creates is clear enough. 

It is this: Shall the Universities vote for a 
Politician who sought, though in vain, to abolish 
the very franchise he now seeks to represent ? 

Not even the Times can obscure that issue, 
though it tries to do so by saying that Mr. 
MacDonald’s_ contemptuous description of 
universities as the places ‘‘ where materialism at its 
very worst masqueraded under the most sacred 
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ise,” referred only to the past. The Times says 
that this phrase has been separated from its context. 

Nothing of the sort! Mr. MacDonald went on 
straightway to deride the electoral qualification of 
“ those who become graduates and have to pay, I 
think, £1 for it.’”” He denied their need of that 
special representation which he now solicits in a 
most special personal manner. 

His candidature is the living embodiment of the 
charges he brought against them. It is a job. If 
the universities now endorse that candidature they 
will strike the most damaging blow yet delivered 
against their franchise. 

Daily Express. 


Strange Tactics 

The ‘‘ National ’? Government has adopted a 
strange plan to assist Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
as candidate for the Scottish Universities by- 
election. 


Canvassers have been engaged by the Tory 
Party headquarters to visit Scottish graduates in 
London to beg their votes for the ex-Premier. 


This is the first time canvassers have been em- 
ployed, and it is hoped by the Tories that it will 
offset the unpopularity of Mr. MacDonald among 
graduates in Scotland and nullify the propaganda 
which Lady Houston has sent to every graduate 
on the electoral roll. 


The Tories have also appealed to University 
professors in Scotland to rally the reactionary vote 
for the ex-Premier, whose defeat, they say, would 
be interpreted as a vote of censure on Mr. Baldwin. 

Scottish graduates are indignant at the inter- 
ference of Mr. Baldwin and Sir John Simon, who 
have broken all tradition by sending personal 
letters asking for support for their colleague. 


Mr. D. Cleghorn Thomson, the Labour candi- 
date, is making steady progress and is already 
assured of the biggest poll of any Labour nominee 
in this constituency. 


Many who voted ‘‘ National ’? Government in 
November are voting Labour or abstaining as a 
protest against the foisting of Mr. MacDonald on 
the constituency. 


The counting of the votes will begin on 
Monday, but graduates have until next Friday to 
return their ballot papers. 


Daily Herald, 


Will Mr. MacDonald Be Defeated ? 

I am invited by the Unionist Association of 
my University, by persons eminent in political 
and academic life, and by the Chancellor of our 
elder sister of St. Andrews, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
to use my vote in order to make Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald my M.P. 

And this is an enterprise in which, respectfully 
but firmly, I cannot take part. 

Do I object to Mr. MacDonald because he is 
not himself a University man? Emphatically not. 
This would be a bad reason, a thoroughly dis- 
creditable reason for opposing him. 

On the other hand, Mr. MacDonald has already 
had one opportunity of showing what he thinks 
of the Scottish Universities. He has a son, at 
present seeking the franchises of the free electors 
of Ross and Cromarty. Mr. MacDonald was able 
to give his son Malcolm a University education. 
He sent him to Queen’s College Oxford. 


* * 
* 


Political Pressure 


Why is it that I and other Scottish graduates 
do not discover merit in Mr. MacDonald as our 
candidate? Here are the reasons: 

We do not believe that his selection was a free 
act on the part of the university political associa- 
tions. We know that on the earliest rumour that 
he might be put forward, a spontaneous wave of 
opposition manifested itself among graduates. 
This took visible form in a spate of indignant 
letters in the Scottish Press. 


PROF. 
WILL NOW 
PASS THE. 

“MACAMEL. 
THROUGH ,, 

THE UNIFARCITY 
NEEDLE ? 

(S$ THIS AN 

ILLUSION? 


We know that it was freely reported in the 
Government newspapers that Mr. Baldwin, visit- 
ing Scotland to attend a Unionist conference, 
would take the opportunity to bring the recalci- 
trant university associations to heel. Mr. Baldwin 
visited Scotland. The. university associations 
came to heel. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was 
selected. 

At the same time, by a coincidence, the signed 
letters in the Scottish Press opposing his candi- 
dature were replaced by a series of letters, mostly 
anonymous, supporting him. 

There is a universal conviction that the univer- 
sities did not freely choose Mr. MacDonald as a 
candidate. 

There is, indeed, one completely satisfactory 
reason why they should not choose him, why he 
would be one of the last men they would select, 
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Mr. MacDonald has voted in favour of the 
abolition of the university franchise, of which he 
now seeks to take advantage. He denounced 
university representation to the House of Com- 
mons in 1931: ‘‘ If you want materialism at its 
very worst masquerading under the most sacred 
guise, you find it in the university.”’ 

I do not know how Mr. MacDonald reconciles 
his present candidature with his conscience. Nor 
do I care. I do not know by what casuistry he 
defends his present share in making more cynical, 


We degrade our universities to a political cop, 
venience, a rotten borough. 

More than that, we endorse by our own Votes 
that determination to abolish the university yo. 
which Mr. MacDonald has never repudiated. 

It may prove to be impossible to preserve the 
university franchise. That we must face. But jf 
we, the users of the franchise, are to supply the 
argument which makes it finally indefensible, tha 
will be a shameful act. 


* * 


more hypocritical, and more debased the 
‘* materialism ’’ which he denounced. Nor does A Firm Stand 
it matter. 


I am told that we cannot defeat Mr. MacDonald, 
I am told that the ‘‘ machine ”’ is too strong, the 
power to influence votes too great. 

But, in spite of this immense. organised pres. 
sure upon us, I am confident, from my own in. 
quiries among Scottish graduates, that they will 
stand firm. They will, in vast numbers. refuse 
to give their vote to Mr. MacDonald. 

Ke This will no doubt cause many to vote for the 
Pes. Scottish Nationalist, Professor Dewar Gibb. He 
(oP represents a minority point of view in Scotland 
which cannot, in any case, be held to have any 
bearing on the present contest. 


But I do know that Scottish graduates have a 
duty in this matter. And that duty seems 
tolerably clear. It is to vindicate to Mr. 
MacDonald and his powerful friends of the caucus 
the purity and the integrity of the university 
franchise. ‘To show that independence of thought 
and action in the centres of thinking and of 


GEORGE M. THOMSON in the Evening Standard. 


* * 
* 


ENGLAND AWAKE! 
(A Navvy’s Views) 


Is the British Lion dying, 

Weary, and growing old? 

Have our people now forgotten God ? 
x * Do they worship only gold? 

° The Flag our Fathers died for, 

Lies trampled in the dust; 

The Steel that conquered half the world 
Slowly turns to rust. 

Men spewed from Europe’s gutters 
To our Statesmen now dictate; 
*Tis those who worship Mammon 
Who rule our Country’s fate. 
Wipe out this class distinction, 
Hypocrisy, and vice, 

This dirty game of politics, 

That’s played with loaded dice. 
We travel fast the Roman path, 

To ruin and decay ; 

The pride of birth, we once held dear 
Is of a bygone day. 

The Yellow man is moving west, 
The world to dominate, 

While we, like Empires of the past, 
Rush headlong to our fate. 

The writing stands upon the wall, 


learning are not ideals to be extolled in pious 
speeches, but are active, constant realities. And, in 
doing so, to fight the battle, not only of the 
university franchise, but of free, intelligent 
opinion everywhere. 


A Rotten Borough 


No argument, from political expediency, from 
the temporary exigencies of a Parliamentary 
situation, or from the need to find a resting place 
for a venerable statesman, can prevail against this 
categorical duty. 

We must listen to no persuasion, however 
exalted its source. We appeal from Mr. Baldwin, 
Chancellor of St. Andrews, to Mr. Baldwin late 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. We ask nothing 
for our universities which he would not, as a good 
son, wish for his. 

We have been given this privilege of the 
university franchise by the public. We are, 
therefore, the custodians of its honour. If we abuse 
the privilege, we betray the trust which has been 
reposed in us. If we vote for Mr. MacDonald, 
we become partakers in the cynical contempt 
which, by speech in 1931 and by action in 1936, 
he has poured upon our franchise. If we send 


him to Parliament as our representative, we destroy 
the condition on which we are given the vote— 
the condition of free and independent use in an 
age too much dominated by the party machine, 


That he who runs may read. 
My Country, ere it be too late, 
Awake! Arise! Take heed! 


FRANK SEFTON, 
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King Edward Airman 


By Our Air Correspondent 


ING EDWARD VIII made history upon the 
day of his accession to the throne of 
England in many ways, but most spectacu- 

larly by flying from Sandringham, using Bircham 

Newton aerodrome, to London. He is thus the 

first English King to travel in an aeroplane. (Even 

the legend of King Bladud of Britain only speaks 
of an attempt to fly !) 

Those who have watched his flying career while 
he was Prince of Wales have been filled with 
admiration for his courage and for his progressive- 
ness. As heir to the throne, it took a man of 
character to fly and so to fly in the face of that 
dreary old fogey, convention. People said: “* It 
is magnificent; but it is risky. When he becomes 
King he will, of course, be made to give it up. 
His advisers will not permit him to fly.’’ Well, 
he has not given it up and anything his advisers 
may have said has been over-ruled. 


With a sure instinct, sign manual of royalty, for 
the direction in which lies his country’s future 
greatness, King Edward takes to the air. It is a 
portent which seems to me to foreshadow the time 
when his kingdom, the British Empire, will be 
bound to him by the greatest and busiest system 
of air routes in the world; when moving along the 
straight path of progress, British commercial avia- 
tion will be working with the British mercantile 
marine in making the Empire what King George V 
was so fond of likening it to in his addresses to 
his people, a prosperous and contented family. 


HAIR-RAISING STUNTS 


King Edward first became acquainted with flying 
during the war of 1914. He took to the air as a 
duck takes to the water. He is a good air sailor 
and at that time he enjoyed nothing better than to 
instruct his pilot to put him through the most hair- 
raising stunts. After the war he created the idea 
of private aeroplane ownership and use, an idea 
which his subjects have been much too slow in 
following. He had a Bristol Fighter, then a 
Wapiti and then a Hart kept for him at Northolt, 
the R.A.F. aerodrome to the west of London. 
Squadron-Leader Don was then his pilot, but there 
was no official appointment until Mr. E. H. Fielden 
Was appointed as his Air Pilot in Chief. 


Still he was not satisfied that he was using air 
transport as much as possible, and he bought a 
light aeroplane of the de Havilland type. And 
then, in the summer of 1929, he took to having 
lessons in piloting. 1 now tread upon delicate 
ground. It has been said that the King has flown 
solo. It has also been officially denied that he has 
flown solo. I am not going to enter into a profit- 
less controversy because, whether he has flown 
solo or not, is of no moment. He is—and this has 
been amply demonstrated again and again—a fully 
trained pilot. He could fly solo if he wished to do 
So at any time. He has been through a complete KING EDWARD, CHIEF OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
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course of training. I myself have watched him 
doing circuits in a Hawker Tomtit, practising 
landings, and I can testify that his visual judgment 
is accurate and his handling of the machine 
competent. 

The King is an air pilot and he has flown not 
only single-engined machines, but twin- 
engined and even twelve-engined, for he once took 
the controls of the Dornier Do.X. when she came 
to Southampton. But it is not in his piloting that 
the King has shown his chief gifts so much as in 
the way he uses his aeroplanes. He has insisted 
from the first that the aeroplane must be turned into 
a trustworthy, all-weather vehicle, which can carry 
a person about so that he can keep appointments 
to the minute in all except weather conditions such 
as immobilise land and sea transport. 

It was in his efforts to improve the ‘‘ weather- 
worthiness ’’ of private aircraft, if I may coin a 
term, that he ordered his Vickers twin-engined 
machine. This was fitted with every known device 
for enabling it to pierce bad weather. It had 
wireless, blind flying instruments, and_ special 
equipment of various other kinds. It also carried 
parachutes for all the occupants. After using this 
machine on a number of occasions, the King 
handed it over to the Air Ministry for research 
work and there is little doubt that this work will 
eventually benefit all forms of aviation. 

At the moment the King has six aeroplanes for 
himself and his staff, and they are mostly high 
speed, twin-engined machines. Some of them can 
do more than 160 m.p.h., for the King has always 


—, 


appreciated that high speed is the aeroplane’, 
trump card, and that a slow aeroplane jis a 
anomaly. (Aircraft operators will remember som 
very direct and very hard-hitting remarks he mag 
on this point at the airports conference at the 
Guildhall some time ago). Usually the machines 
are finished in the colours of the Househo 
Brigade. 

To those who are in the business of aviation, jt 
is extraordinarily heartening to know that the King 
has so much personal experience of flying. His 
experience vastly exceeds that of his Ministers of 
State—Lord Londonderry was the only Aj 
Minister with much piloting experience—and the 
importance of that experience in the future, when 
aviation will play so vital a part in the business of 
the world, whether at peace or war, cannot be over. 
estimated. 

And now I must turn to one final point which 
continually invades one’s mind when considering 
the King as an airman. It is this: Has flyin 
reached a sufficient degree of safety to allow the 
people of England to watch their King flying with 
equanimity? If I were to place myself in the 
position of a responsible adviser to the crown, | 
should advise the King not to go up in an aero. 
plane again. I should beg him not to go up and 
do everything I could to persuade him to see my 
point of view. And yet—And yet if he rejected 
my advice and continued to fly, I should experi- 
ence that tremendous thrill of delight which 
courage and determination always give and which, 
I believe, all his subjects feel to-day. 


HE Unionist Associations of the Universities 
have issued a most staggering document in 
support of Mr. MacDonald, claiming all 

sorts of virtues and merits on his behalf, which we 
feel should not be restricted only to those who will 
Say yea or nay to the candidature of the Lord 
President of the Council. Appended to the docu- 
ment is a long list of names of those who support 
the candidate, also a facsimile letter from Mr. 
Baldwin, which starts with an apology that as 
Chancellor of a Scottish University ‘‘ I should in 
no circumstances interfere in a University con- 
test,’” as is agreed, and goes on to say that Mr. 
MacDonald ‘“‘has been freely chosen as the 
National Government Candidate,’’ which a great 
many of the electors are aware is altogether 
fiction. 

At the first rumour a spontaneous wave of 
opposition was manifest among the graduates. 
Then Mr. Baldwin visited Scotland, and the Uni- 
versity Associations were brought to heel, whilst 
the Conservative Press was strangely enough im- 


Is Mr. Baldwin a Conservative 


By Kim 


pelled to publish letters, mostly anonymous, 
supporting him whilst the letters opposing him 
suddenly ceased! 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, say the signatories, 
is a man of ‘‘ wide culture,’? and consequently 
possesses honorary degrees at various Universities 
and by his election as a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Honorary degrees are frequently accorded 
to prominent politicians regardless of _ their 
“culture,” although many disagree with this 
custom since, to be a politician, does not neces 
sarily denote culture. The University graduates 
may ask what special brand of ‘‘ culture” Mr. 
MacDonald represents. As a writer he is quite 
undistinguished and commonplace, and as af 
orator, his method of phraseology is so lacking in 
style that it is a standing joke. Perhaps his 
‘culture’ is his type of Doric speech, which 
may obscure gems of wit and flights of eloquence 
that few can understand. 

It is true the Royal Society elected him as 4 
Fellow in 1929, the year he was preaching 
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Socialism of an order described by Mr. (now Lord) 
Snowden in 1931 as ‘‘ Bolshevism run mad.”’ In 
this year Mr. MacDonald, having obtained a 
majority, went over to the United States to dis- 
cuss the Naval Agreement with President Hoover, 
and to arrange for the disastrous Naval Confer- 
ence in London in 1930, whence followed the 
Washington Treaty with its present-day sequel, 
whereby our Navy can no longer adequately pro- 
tect our commerce or our foodstuffs in the event 
of war, as says Lord Beatty. The Royal Society 
made him a Fellow for “* services to the country,” 
and what services! In the same year the City of 
London made him a Freeman, which he repaid by 
bringing the nation to the verge of ruin in 1931. 

The signatories claim that “‘he is fully in 
sympathy with the spirit which animates Uni- 
versity life in Scotland.’”’ He was certainly not in 
favour of giving them a vote in 1931, for he 
denounced University representation as ‘‘material- 
ism at its very worst ”’ and voted against it. 

The Universities are given the privilege of 
University franchise, which the Socialists hate, 
and if the graduates of the Scottish Universities 
return Mr. MacDonald, they will sound their own 
death-knell. They will be proved to degrade 
themselves into the equivalent of a rotten borough. 
They will plead guilty of abusing their privilege 
to become a party convenience, and they will let 
down their sister universities when the Socialists 
have a chance to abolish University franchise 
generally, as they mean to do. 

They owe it to others as well as to themselves 
to repudiate this act of jobbery by voting against 
the political adventurer who, having abused them, 
now comes to them for refuge. 


GREAT SCOT! 


Above the signatures of a number of men who 
hold university degrees, and are mostly Professors, 
it is said that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, ‘“‘ thrice 
Prime Minister,’ is a ‘‘ great Scotsman,”’ while 
Sir John Simon says he is the ‘‘ most distinguished 
living Scotsman.’’ This is a matter of opinion for 
Scotsmen themselves, and depends on how they 
weigh the words “‘ great’ and “‘ distinguished,”’ 
but when they add that his ‘‘ services to the 
country, both National and International ’’ fit him 
pre-eminently “‘ to serve the highest interests,’ it 
is time to draw the line at all this dishonest 
boosting and gush. 

His ‘* National ”’ services were of a queer order. 
We need not go back to his actions before or 
during the war, when he was accused of comfort- 
ing the King’s enemies when he tried to form a 
Soviet in 1917 and 1918 to corrupt our soldiers and 
munition workers, proposed peace resolutions in 
favour of Germany, and only did not come into 
contact with those attempting to overthrow the 
omg because British seamen refused to sail with 

im. 

But let us recollect that in 1924 when he was 
Prime Minister for nine months he gave Ministerial 
posts to no fewer than 27 members of the 
Independent Labour Party, a Pacifist, anti-British 
Party with revolutionary principles, and he then 
recognised the Soviet Government, although it was 
actively promoting strikes here, labour unrest, and 


intriguing for world revolution. He also intended, 
(says Lord Haldane in his autobiography) to raise 
a large loan for the Russian Bolshevists. 

Mr. MacDonald’s first Premiership was smashed 
by the shock to the public of the Litvinoff letter. 
It was scarcely a Government redounding praise to 
the Prime Minister, unless as an ‘“‘ International.” 

Before his second term of office his principal 
‘“* National ’’ activity was to bless the General 
Strike in 1926, which he later described at 
Wolverhampton as ‘‘ the manifestation of human 
solidarity, one of the most glorious things that 
this 20th century has produced.’’ He also did his 
best to prevent British troops in 1927 from being 
sent to Shanghai to protect British men and women 
in grave danger, to say nothing of British 
interests. He showed his sympathies with Mr. 
Chen, the revolutionary, who finally fled to 
Moscow for protection. 

In 1929, his second term of office as Premier, 
apart from his efforts to weaken the Navy, was 
concerned with Russia. In a speech that year he 
made the notorious utterance that ‘“‘ by hook or 
by crook diplomatic relations should be established 
with Russia,’ and by hook or by crook he made 
them. He fawned upon the Soviet as he has 
always done, though he knows, none better, that 
it isa vast despotism, which has murdered all those 
who have any claims to culture. 


SHORT MEMORIES 


That in brief describes Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s services to the country, ‘‘ National 
and International,’’ and we mention them lest even 
Scottish University graduates possess _ short 
memories occasionally. This is the man of “‘ wide 
culture ’’ they are asked to support by a long list 
of signatories including Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Sir Robert Horne, and Sir Auckland Geddes (our 
former Ambassador to the United States and who 
ought to know better), all of them being graduates 
of London University. Perhaps the Scottish 
University graduates like to take the dope from 
outside centres of learning like London and per- 
haps they do not. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was thrown out of 
Seaham Harbour by 20,498 majority, and in his 
cultured way he was alleged in the Press to have 
described the campaign as “‘ dirty and filthy.’” He 
claimed at the last General Election that ‘‘ | am as 
much a Labour man as those of the Opposition.”’ 
If the Universities want a contact with Moscow 
they will be able to get it by returning Mr. 
MacDonald, for the vicious circle goes this way— 
Litvinoff (Moscow), Ramsay MacDonald, Stanley 
Baldwin, Anthony Eden, to Litvinoff (Geneva) and 
one of the four is smiling, though his real name 
is Finkelstein. 

Lady Houston said not long ago with the gift of 
clear insight that Mr. Baldwin, ‘‘ has sub- 
ordinated Conservatism to Socialism and to the 
personal vanity of a Socialist whose aim is to drag 
down and. destroy.” 

And that leads to the unpleasant query, since 
Mr. Baldwin is so frequently alluding to Mr. 
MacDonald as ‘‘ my friend ’’ whether he is a Con- 
servative or really a ‘‘ National Socialist.’ 
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There Must Not 
Royal Durbar 


By Francis Burgess 


HERE have been four great Durbars in India 
since the assumption by Queen Victoria of 
the responsibility for the government of the 

territories previously administered by John 
Company. 

The first was at Allahabad on November 1, 1858, 
when Lord Canning, as first Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General under the Act for the Better Govern- 
ment of India, announced the new changes, and 
the then Secretary to the Home Department read 
out Queen Victoria’s famous Proclamation to ‘‘the 
Princes, Chiefs and People of India.”’ 


The next Durbar was held by the Viceroy Lord 
Lytton on the historic ridge at Delhi on January 1, 
1877, for the purpose of proclaiming Queen 
Victoria as the Empress of India. 

The third Durbar was held in Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty on January 1, 1908, to commemorate 
the accession of Edward VII. On this occasion 
the King-Emperor was represented not only by his 
Viceroy, but also by his brother the Duke of 
Connaught. 

The fourth and last Durbar—the most magnifi- 
cent and impressive of them all—was held at Delhi 
in December, 1911. Here the King-Emperor 
George V and his gracious Consort, in full regalia, 
received the homage of the Ruling Princes and 
later ‘‘ showed themselves ’’ crowned from the 
walls of Delhi Fort to the assembled multitudes. 


The Question of Boons 


An historic gathering such as this had, of course, 
to be accompanied by the grant of Royal ‘‘Boons.”’ 
Lord Hardinge, the then Viceroy, and his Council 
had reckoned upon this when the idea that the 
King-Emperor should hold his Coronation Durbar 
in person was first mooted. They had some 
sensational ‘‘ boons ”’ in mind. 


The Partition of Bengal, carried out by Lord 
Curzon, had continued to rankle with the people of 
that dismembered province. Why not re-unite 


Bengal and give it an enhanced status under a 
Governor-in-Council ? 


Then there were Assam’s claims to a separate 
administration. And, finally, and to them most 
important, with a new constitution inaugurated 
under the Minto-Morley Reforms there was 
imperative need of freeing the Government of 
India from influences exerted upon them through 
their partial residence in Calcutta. 

The transference of the Capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi would moreover not only afford 
the Government of India a winter residence of their 
own ; it would please, it was thought, Indian senti- 
ment generally. 

This, then, was‘to be the prime ‘‘ Boon ’”’: a 
New Delhi that in the splendour and beauty of its 


lay-out was to rival and surpass the seven Delhis 
that had gone before it. 

Some may be inclined to think that the isolation 
of the Government of India from all but political 
influences that has resulted from this change of 
capitals has been anything but a ‘* boon ”’ to India 


and the Empire. But that is perhaps another 
story. 


What of To-day? 


The point to be considered now, with a new 
Sovereign: on ‘the throne, is whether present-day 
Indian conditions render it either necessary or 
advisable to follow the precedent of 1911. 


King Edward VII did not go out to India for 
the Durbar commemorating his Coronation. There 


~ were no imperative State reasons calling for his 


presence in India. Are there any such reasons 
in the case of his grandson ? 


Loyal India, including in that term the Ruling 
Princes, would, of course, welcome and delight in 
his presence. With the Coronation at Westminster 
taking place somewhere in the early months of 
1937, the Obvious date for the Indian Coronation 
Durbar would be during the ensuing cold weather. 


Now provincial autonomy under the last Govern- 
ment of India Act is timed to come into force in 
April, 1937. Federation is supposed to follow 
when the state of India’s finances permits of its 
inauguration and when a sufficient number of the 
Ruling Princes have signified their readiness to 
participate in the experiment. 


Everyone knows the pressure that has been put 
on the Princely Order to fall into line with a con- 
stitutional scheme to which they are hostile. — Is 
it not certain that the pressure will be enorm- 
ously increased if our idealists think there is a 
chance of hastening the arrival of Federation? 
And what better opportunity could there be for 
expediting the coming of Federation than the 
possibility of identifying it as a Royal ‘‘ Boon” 
to be conferred at another King Emperor's 
Durbar ? 


Terrorism Rampant 
What other political ‘‘ Boon ’’ can be offered 
India with a Government of India Act already pro- 


viding for the continuous loosening of the ties that 
bind India to Britain ? 


Another is the very serious risk to His Majesty's 
person in an India in which terrorism is still 
rampant and in the provinces of which law and 
order are no longer to be transferred subjects. 


Our idealists have ben allowed to play havoc 
with India. The King’s life is surely too precious 
to his countrymen to be made a pawn in their 
game. 
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Mr. Anthony Eden continues 
making Enemies 


HE LEAGUE OF NATIONS fanatics are preening themselves on “a 


notable victory for Geneva” in connection with the so-called settlement 
of the Danzig affair last week. 


Dangerous Mr. Eden has even committed himself to the hope that 
“a new era in the relations between Danzig and the League has begun.” 


How many times has such a fatuous formula emerged from the perilous 
League? If anyone imagines that the Danzig question has been settled 
by a form of words, he is due for a rude awakening. Like every other 
Geneva illusion, it is destined to disappear speedily. 


The only result of British interference in the problem of the Free City 
is to bring this country into dangerous proximity to a powder-magazine. 


Why did Mr. Eden accept the invidious role of sponsor—or 
rapporteur—in this matter? It has led him into an orgy of “ stern words ” 
and “‘ sharp comments ” which are not likely to be forgotten in Danzig—or 
in Berlin. 


Another chief actor in the dispute was Mr. Sean Lester, the League of 
Nations High Commissioner in Danzig. He is a citizen of the Irish Free 
State and a follower of Mr. de Valera, whose Government has broken every 
undertaking it has given to this country. 


It was charged against the Danzig Government that it violated the 
Constitution laid down by the League. The worst that can be said about 
the Nazis of the Free City is that they took a leaf out of Mr. de Valera’s book. 


Why does Mr. Eden continue to take charge of the Danzig affair now 
that he is Foreign Secretary? It isa course charged with peril. Danzig 
has nothing whatever to do with Britain. 


Typical of the widespread contempt for Geneva is the remark of 
Dr. Goebbels on Friday: “ Germany does not believe that the League will 
bring peace to the world. If she had done so, she would not have rearmed.” 


Germany prefers to rely upon her own strength. And while British 
Ministers continue in the dangerous belief that the League can be any 
substitute for efficient defences, they are hazarding the security of this country. 
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India—The Downfall 


Empire 


By Sir Michael O'Dwyer 


INCE the passing of the Government of India 
Act, the general public has been so pre- 
occupied with the critical situation in Europe 

that India has faded into the dim background. 

But it is already clear that those responsible for 
the passing of the Act, and who now have to face 
the enormous risks involved in the withdrawal of 
British control from the whole Civil administra- 
tion, are becoming more and more alarmed as the 
transfer comes nearer. 

They may well be, for it is becoming more and 
more obvious that the essential pre-requisites of 
provincial self-government and an_all-India 
Federation, controlling all central subjects except 
defence and Foreign affairs, which they postulated, 
are farther off than ever. 

The primary condition laid down by the Joint 
Committee, whose report was the basis of the Act, 
was the loyal co-operation of the representatives of 
the various sections of Indian opinion in making 
the scheme a success. 

In the India of to-day there are few indica- 
tions of the growth of that spirit. 

Let us cite as a witness the highest authority, 
the Viceroy himself. 


Four Subversive Forces 


In a recent despatch he showed that the Govern- 
ment was faced with four serious subversive forces, 
four public enemies. These are :— 

1.—Civil disobedience which the powerful Con- 
gress Party hold in reserve as a weapon to be used, 
as and when they think fit to paralyse the admin- 
istration. 

2.—Terrorism, which is endemic in Bengal and 
has its branches all over India. Though, as a 
result of firm measures, overt acts in the form of 
murderous outrages are for the time suspended, 
terrorism is steadily trying to extend its influence 
and increase its members among the student class. 

3.—Communalism, the most powerful and 
dangerous force in India, based on the age-long 
religious hatreds between the rival religions. 

It has, on Lord Willingdon’s testimony, never 
been so active as to-day, the reason being that 
the impartial British rule is now to give way to the 
rule of Communal majorities in the Provinces— 
Muslim in 3 or 4, Hindu in 7 or 8. The various 
minorities, especially the militant Sikhs in the 
Punjab, are alarmed at the prospect of the change 
of masters and in the Punjab there is already in- 
cipient civil war between the Muslims and the 
Sikhs which is only kept in check by continually 
calling out British troops. 

4.—Communism.—This is a comparatively re- 
cent growth, but Lord Willingdon regards it as 
a serious menace in the future. 

With the guidance and active support of agents 


of the Third International and their British assogj. 
ates, it has already made rapid headway among the 
masses of the great industrial centres; it is now 
being promoted by the Left Section of the anti- 
British Congress Party headed by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who studied the Soviet methods 
in Moscow, and it threatens to be a serious disrup. 
tive force in the new India. 

To help the administration in its fight against 
these four Public Enemies, Lord Willingdon’s 
Government a few months ago introduced two 
Bills—one to curb the seditious and communal 
incitements of a section of the Press, the other 
measure for dealing with revolutionary and 
anarchical crimes. 

Both measures were summarily rejected by the 
all-India Assembly. . 

Lord Willingdon, in the interests of public 
security was driven to make use of his exceptional 
powers to bring them into force. But if the 
Legislature of to-day, which contains a substantial 
nominated and official element, on whose support 
the administration can usually rely, summarily 
rejects measures necessary for the public peace, 
what hope is there that the Legislatures to be set 
up under the recent Act, with no nominated or 
official element in the legislature or executive, 
and dominated in most of the Provinces and in 
the centre by a hostile Congress majority, will take 
a more reasonable view ? 


An Example from Bengal 


But, it is argued, the grant of fuller responsi- 
bility will have a steadying effect. Let us examine 
that specious argument. 

In 1920-21 on the urgent demands of the ad- 
vanced politicians of Bengal, a new Act was passed 
for the Calcutta Municipality which gave it wider 
powers of self-government than even the London 
County Council possesses. 

Practically all official control was withdrawn and 
Calcutta was to be an example to the rest of India 
in the successful working of Swaraj. 

What has happened ? 


Under the control of a corrupt and partisan 
Congress clique, the second city of the Empire and 
one of Great Britain’s greatest achievements, has 
become a by-word rivalling even Chicago in its 
record of maladministration. 

The control of the patronage, contracts, etc., is 
exercised in the interests of those who are of proved 


. anti-British views and therefore support the Hindu 


Congress majority by the methods familiar to 
Tammany. 

Things have now come to such a pass that the 15 
Muslim members a few weeks ago resigned in a 
body on the ground that “‘ it will serve no useful 
purpose for them to occupy seats in a Corporation 
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where they are openly subjected to the oppressive 
domination of an unsympathetic majority.” 

It is to such a domination we have condemned 
the 1} millions of Calcutta and now are con- 
demning the 270 millions of British India. 

An illustration of how the clique in power uses 
that power in its own interests is furnished 
(Statesman, December 19th) by the Accountant- 
General of Bengal as Audit Authority. 

After pointing out the enormous arrears in the 
collection of taxes, he says that ‘‘ the defaulters 
against whom no action appears to have been taken 
include five Councillors who between them owe the 
Corporation Rs. 4,000 (£300) in rates.”’ 

Tammany at its worst could not surpass that. 
To give a fair chance to the democratic institutions 
we are imposing on India, a healthy public opinion, 
a genuine civic sense and an honest and impartial 

ublic service are essential. 

The first two of these are completely lacking, the 
third—based on a substantial British element in the 
Services—has hitherto existed, but is now being 
removed by the recent Act. 

In doing so the authors of the Act are flying in 
the face not only of facts, but of their own pro- 
fessions, for the Joint Committee laid it down 
emphatically that ‘* India for a long time to come 
will not be able to dispense with a strong British 
element in the Services.”’ 

Having done this their next step was to close 
down British recruitments to all the great Services 
—public works, irrigation, forests, education, agri- 
culture, veterinary, etc.—that have raised India to 
its present level of progress and prosperity ! 

They retain British recruitment for only two 
Services, the I.C.S. and the Police, to be recon- 
sidered after 5 years, but the prospects are so 
uncertain that British candidates of the right calibre 
are no longer forthcoming to the extent required. 
In 1935 only five British candidates were found 
willing to take up the 17 posts available! That 
shows how the rising generation regards the future 
India in which Great Britain is supposed to be at 
least an equal partner. 


The disappearance of the British administrator 
—the total in all the Services does not exceed 3,000 
for a population of over 350 millions—will inevit- 
ably entail a rapid growth of the indigenous 
Oriental evils of nepotism, corruption, inefficiency, 
partiality and ‘“‘ the domination of an unsym- 
pathetic majority.”’ 

It is notorious that votes at the elections for local 
bodies and the provincial and All-India legislatures 
are commonly bought and sold. A cable of 
January 7th reports the Indian Minister for Public 
Works as having said at a public meeting on 
January 6th, that ‘‘ almost all the people sold their 
votes,’’ and he made a plea for purity in public 
life in India and honesty in representation, without 
which—as at present—the man with the largest 
purse would secure election. 

All the above facts, and many others, were 
pressed on Parliament last year as reasons for 
maintaining some solid measure of British control 
in the interests of the Indian masses, of whom we 
are the trustees till they are in a position to protect 
their own interests, 

But the arguments were in vain. A servile 
majority, composed mainly of so-called Conser- 
vatives, was deaf to all arguments and the Bill went 
through with only slight modifications. 

Fortunately the new Parliament will soon have 
an opportunity of reconsidering the matter. 
Neither provincial autonomy nor all-India Federa- 
tion can be introduced until Parliament is satisfied 
(1) that the finances of India, which even at present 
are unable to meet the costs of the existing adminis- 
tration, will be able to meet the greatly increased 
cost of the new and (2) that the adhesion of at least 
half the Indian Princes—most of whom are at heart 
opposed to the Federation, but fear to displease the 
British authorities by rejecting it—has been 
secured. 

Should this Parliament behave like the last and 
ignore patent facts, it will fulfil Warren Hastings’ 
prediction that if the Indian Empire were ever lost, 
it would be lost on the floor of the House of 
Commons. 


THE TOWN HALL, CALCUTTA 
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URING these sad days high politics as it 
D were in epitome in the persons of the Great 
Ones of the earth or their representatives, 
have walked our London streets to mournful music 
in keeping with the occasion. There was or seemed 
to be a hushed pause, almost a break, in the 
vociferous strifes and clamorous contentions of the 
nations. Then, the captains and the kings depart. 
The heart of England, as of the Empire, ‘‘ beats 
warm ”’ for our new liege lord, but this short Truce 
of God is past, and it would be the sheerest folly 
to say that all is well with the world, when, if 
there is endless talk of peace, there is also ceaseless 
preparation for war. 

““ Who knows what may come? The world is 
unbalanced,’’ said Dr. Goebbels, the German 
Minister of Propaganda and Enlightenment, at 
Cologne last Friday in a portentous speech, the 
gist of which was contained in the words, ‘‘ We 
do not believe that the League of Nations will 
bring peace to the world; if we had done so, we 
should not have rearmed.”’ 

Three questions were considered at Geneva, and 
the first was concerned with Danzig, the Free City 
on the Baltic which has been so often, correctly 
enough, described as one of the danger spots of 
Europe, because of its extreme German 
nationalism. Months before Hitler came to power 
in Germany the Nazis were in virtual control of 
the Free City, and afterwards fully controlled its 
Government. In the last elections they sought 
to obtain a majority so overwhelming as to enable 
them to change the Constitution, but in that they 
did not succeed, and the Constitution, which placed 
Danzig under the League, remains in full stand- 
ing. The Nazis ignored this fact, and treating 
with contempt the League’s High Commissioner, 
did pretty much what they pleased. 


DIRECT ATTACK 


Naturally, the League was informed of what had 
taken place and had to do something about it. The 
Free City had frequently figured in the agenda 
at Geneva, but almost always in connection with 
disputes with Poland, who has both rights and 
obligations respecting Danzig. Last summer an 
acute controversy arose between the Poles and the 
Danzigers; it looked for some time very threaten- 
ing, as intervention from Berlin was possible, but 
it was smoothed over, because Hitler stood by his 
Ten-year Pact with Pilsudski. Last week, how- 
ever, the League was faced with a direct attack on 
itself, a different thing altogether. 

Herr Greiser, President of the Danzig Senate, 
appeared before the Council, and for a day or two 
seemed to be defiant, but he finally announced 
that he would rescind the obnoxious measures. The 
rapporteur was Mr. Eden, and the result is being 
hailed in certain quarters as a notable victory for 
Geneva and, of course, as another triumph for 


A World Unbalanced 


By Robert Machray 


him; characteristically he hoped a “ new era” 
had begun between Danzig and the League. The 
truth is not a little different, the determining fact 
being that Hitler is not yet ready to force on 
Europe so tremendous an issue as ‘‘ Revision,” for 
that is precisely what the question of Danzig, if 
opened full-out, would mean. 


The second question before the League Council 
was raised by Uruguay concerning the sub. 
versive activities of the Comintern—the Third 
International—which had been uncovered in that 
State. For the Soviet Litvinoff replied in a 
speech the Uruguayan Press aptly calls one of 
insolent buffoonery, but in its course he was at 
great pains not to give away the truth that the 
Soviet and the Comintern are two names for one 
and the same blood-stained Kremlin gang. The 
Council passed a face-saving resolution, though 
none of its members could be in doubt about the 
facts. They are a warning to the world. 


THE OIL QUESTION 


The third question at Geneva was that of the 
oil Sanction, but implicit in it was the whole 
frightfully disturbing complex of the _Italo- 
Abyssinian War, the most unbalancing thing at 
present. The Committee of Thirteen had nothing 
to say about conciliation, and the Sanctionist Com- 
mittee of Eighteen postponed the evil day, and 
thereby made the arrival of that day the more 
improbable, by the appointment of experts to 
obtain additional information about oil, more 
especially about the action of the United States. 


Most notable it was that our Government, 
through Mr. Eden, took no initiative in this matter 
at Geneva; M. Titulescu played the rdle of 
protagonist, though all the while Rumania, his 
own country, is selling oil in huge quantities to 
Italy. The fanatics of the League, who rejoiced in 
the fall of M. Laval, must be greatly disappointed 
to find M. Flandin, the new Foreign Minister, 
stating publicly that he will pursue precisely the 
same policy as his predecessor. The attitude of 
France to the War therefore remains unaltered. It 
can best be put as an attitude of reserve, and its 
real basis is fear of Germany, the biggest un- 
balancing thing in Europe. Leaving aside the un- 
balancing of Asia, which is proceeding apace in the 
Far East, mention must be made of Egypt, which 
has so often of late been termed the nerve centre 
of the British Empire, and certainly its geo- 
graphical situation makes it vitally significant to 
us all. The political movements now on foot in 
Cairo had their immediate genesis in the part taken 
by our Government against Italy, though of course 
they go much farther back than that. It is to be 
hoped, though with no great confidence under Mr. 
Baldwin, that surrender in India is not going to be 
followed by surrender in Egypt. 
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1; news of King George's peaceful passing 
caused profound emotion in Paris. Paris- 
Soir issued a special post-midnight edition, 

which was eagerly bought up by the crowds issuing 

from places of entertainment, and expressions of 
regret and murmurs of sympathy were heard on 
all sides. 

The popular newspaper wrote, ‘* France cannot 
forget that King George was a faithful friend, the 
Ruler of that great country, the first to rally to our 
side in the dark days of 1914.” 

Sharing in the Empire’s grief, Paris mourned. 
The banquet at the Elysée and Madame Lebrun’s 
reception were cancelled, as was Madame 
Jeanneney’s entertainment at the Petit Luxem- 
bourg, where her husband, as President of the 
Senate, has his official residence. All diplomatic 
functions and important private ones were post- 
poned, and the British Embassy was thronged with 
visitors, anxious to express their profound sorrow. 
Among these were Madame la Maréchale Lyautey ; 
Madame de Chambrun, daughter of M. Pierre 
Laval; and General Gouraud. 


* * * 


OTHING more charming could be imagined 
than the Bal des Valses, given at the 
Princesse de Faucigny-Lucinge’s beautiful house, 
for the benefit of the society ‘‘ Pour que l’Esprit 
vive.” 

The best orchestra in Paris played old-time 
music, and a jury comprising M. André de 
Fouquiéres, the Prince de Broglie, the Duc de 
Maillé and the painter Jean-Gabriel Domergue, 
found it difficult to distribute the prizes offered for 
excellence in dancing and perfection of costume, so 


many competitors seemed entitled to be honoured.. 


They rightly distinguished Madame _ Elsa 
Wittouck who, as the beautiful and tragic Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria, danced the Vienna Waltz 
with M. Stuckart. She wore a black velvet dress 
over an immense crinoline, carried a bouquet of 
pink roses, and, light as a sylph, her tiny feet 
scarcely seemed to touch the ground. 

Madame Max Lauboeuf, pale and lovely, danced 
with the Vicomte de Rougé the valse of ‘* la Dame 
aux Camélias,’? in the part of Dumas’ unhappy 
heroine. Mademoiselle de Guerne, in night-blue 
draperies and stars, moved exquisitely to the strains 
of the ‘‘ Blue Danube,’? Madame Garr and M. 
Skarowski showed the stately grace of Viennese 
Society in the waltz ‘‘ Le Congrés s’amuse,’’ and 
Mademoiselle de Pontavice appeared the incarna- 
tion of Chopin’s music. 


* * 


Paris for Sale’’? Huge advertisements 


which cover storeys of buildings and hide 
shuttered shops give that impression, declares the 
Municipal Council which has passed a law that 


Eve in Paris 


‘To Let ’’ notices must remain as in the past, 
small and unobtrusive. 

Be these announcements small or large, they are 
not likely in the critical conditions prevailing, to 
produce results. Hotel after hotel closes its doors, 
large apartments find no tenants, shops cut their 
losses and give up the struggle. A once fashion- 
able caravanserai in the Rue de Rivoli is now in 
bankruptcy, Claridges in the Champs Elysées, 
where Stavisky lived, squandering his ill-gotten 
gains, is defunct, nor have popular restaurants 
weathered the storm. 

The great hostelries made hay while the sun 
shone, charging exorbitant sums, as did the 
favoured ‘* Boites de Nuit.’’ They excite little 
sympathy, but the case is different with such old- 
established French houses‘as the Boeuf a la Mode, 
soon to disappear. Founded in 1792 in the days 
of the Palais Royal’s vogue, its prices had 
remained reasonable, its cuisine excellent, and the 
last Manager, M. Dorin, proprietor of the noted 
‘* Couronne ’’ at Rouen had added to his menus 
succulent dishes peculiar to the ancient city whose 
inhabitants are “‘ fins gourmets.” 

To the end the Boeuf retained a certain 
‘* cachet ’’ and a clientéle of connoisseurs, but it 
did not please modern taste, which demands 
luxurious premises glittering with glass and metal, 
jazz music, cabaret performances; and is content 
with indifferent food and drink such as past genera- 
tions would never have tolerated. 


* 


HE French Press unanimously mourned the 
loss and honoured the memory of Rudyard 
Kipling, declaring that he will rank with the 
immortals whose genius, transcending nationality, 
belongs to the world. 


To love Kipling is to love and understand Eng- 
land, and the “ greatest story-teller of our 
epoch,’’ as Morand called him, did much to draw 
France and England together. 


French children a generation ago led restricted 
lives, with too much study and too little fresh air. 
Reading the magic pages of the ‘‘ Livres de la 
Jungle,’’ they dreamed of sunshine and wider 
horizons, and began to consider the animal 
creation from an Anglo-Saxon, not a Latin view- 
point. They grew up under the spell of “‘ Kim,” 
‘*Histoires de Soldats,’’ ‘‘La lumiére qui s’éteint,”’ 
and delighted in poems ‘‘ Les Sept Mers,’’ and 
‘* Les Cing Nations.’’ Keen young soldiers of the 
Republic, building up her colonial power in far- 
off barbarous lands, were influenced by the great 
English patriot’s works, of which Marshal Pétain 
spoke enthusiastically, and admirers of the British- 
Empire poet regret that France has produced no 
genius to glorify her conquests overseas. 
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Watch South Africa! 


HERE are in Great Britain to-day millions 
of people of all ages completely antagonistic 
to the pacifist, defeatist and altogether 

unmanly ideas commonly believed to hold sway, 

but in every conceivable fashion publicity is denied 
to their anger, and to their more virile faith. 


The negative, decadent nonsense of which we 
hear so much, having been propagated by a hand- 
ful of riff-raff when the nation at large was too 
tired by the gigantic effort of the war to summon 
strength immediately to refute it, has gathered 
power from its own momentum until now, while 
Imperialist ideas are blocked as soon as they are 
raised, a man of considerable political experience 
and of reputed intellectual power can write, 
unrebuked, ‘‘ Our younger generation are apt to 
regard the Empire as an old-fashioned cause, 


finding the Dominions dull and the Dependencies 
a trifle shaming.” 


Not to put too fine a point on it, the man who 
can so write is either a fool or the purveyor of 
deliberate falsehood. Among the mass of our 
people of all ages, Imperialism has wonderfully 
strengthened during the last decade, and only 
awaits the personality which shall lead it to 
break its present bonds, and sweep away the 
unhealthy mess of post-war weakness in the 
invigorating tide of a virile faith. But until that 
day dawns, British manliness is overshadowed, 


and it is overshadowed not only at Home but 
beyond the seas. 


Empire Supporters Mazzled 


The Dominion Party of the Union of South 
Africa, for example, complains that, with the 
exception of some two or three newspapers, the 
whole of the Press has declined to give any fair 
representation of its views, and that the people of 
South Africa as a whole are being kept in ignorance 
of much of the necessity for the Dominion Party’s 
work. It has the greatest difficulty, the Party 
States, in securing publicity in centres such as 
Port Elizabeth, Johannesburg and Cape Town. 

The Dominion Party is intent on safeguarding 
the interests of the British Empire in South Africa, 
and opposes the policy of the Fusion Party which, 
it states, if left unchallenged, will result in the 
creation of a South Africa which in the coming 
generation will have no knowledge or conception 
of its obligations as part of the Empire. The King 
will be a mere titular head, a shadowy foreign 
entity. The Royal Navy will be a foreign navy, 
as it has already been described in Parliament. 
All Imperialist ideas will be suppressed. Any 
possible association with Rhodesia, on the footing 
that South Africa and it are fellow members of the 
Empire, will be strongly repressed; a complete 
break in the economic sense has recently been 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


created by the stoppage of even the partial free 
trade that existed between the two states. 


It is evident that there is now on foot in the 
Union a development by administrative practice of 
General Hertzog’s policy of what may be called for 
brevity’s sake ‘‘ practical secession.” Some 
instances of the application of this doctrine are as 
follows :— 


Ministers are appointed to foreign powers and 
there demean themselves as if they were ministers 
appointed by a King of South Africa, and of a 
South Africa which is a sovereign independent 
state. In their addresses to the President of 
Germany and the King of the Belgians, the South 
African Ministers each referred to the King as the 
King of South Africa. The German Minister to 
South Africa upon presenting his credentials spoke 
of the King of South Africa. 


“Blood and Tears” 


At Paris the South African Minister did not 
even refer to the King in presenting his credentials, 
though ordinarily they would have been derived 
from him. He spoke only of the independence of 
South Africa, which he said ‘‘ had been acquired 
by blood and tears.’’ He went on to say that 
South Africa has recently acquired sovereign 
independent status and intended to use the rights 


and privileges attaching to that status to their full 
effect. 


Quite recently at Geneva, Mr. te Water, in 
defining the attitude of South Africa with reference 
to the Italo-Abyssinian trouble, spoke of the 
‘‘ close association ’’ which exists between South 
Africa and Great Britain on this question. The 
whole tenor of his remarks on this and similar 
occasions is a development of the view of General 
Hertzog that there is a “‘ friendship ’’ between 
South Africa and Great Britain, but no more. In 
all diplomatic communications from the Union of 
South Africa it uses language consistent only with 


its existence as a sovereign state in the international 
sense. 


The Dominion Party insists that not only is the 
average South African unaware of the exact 
implication of such proceedings, but that 
pamphlets issued by the Fusion Party scarcely add 
to general and clear knowledge on the subject. 
Indeed, two pamphlets issued by it in May, 1938, 
one in English and one in Afrikaans, are so 


different in their statements as to suggest deliberate 
double-dealing. 


The issue of this struggle, as might be expected, 
and as members of the Union Parliament and their 
supporters in the Dominion insist, depends chiefly 
on England’s attitude. When our Imperialists 
break through at Home they will sweep not only 
England, but the Empire also. 
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RACING 


Can We Beat the Weather ? 


By David Learmonth 


| the time of writing we have lost some 
fifteen days racing this season through the 
vagaries of the weather. Usually a concen- 
trated period of inactivity is due to the same cause, 
in most cases, frost; but this year meetings in differ- 
ent parts of the country (but surprisingly close to 
one another in point of time) have had to be 
abandoned for such different reasons as snow, 
frost, fog and flood. 


The situation is rapidly becoming serious, both 
from the point of view of those who make their 
living out of the winter sport and from the point 
of view of the interest of the racing from now 
onwards. 


Race-course executives insure against stoppages ; 
but it is very doubtful if what they receive from 
the insurance companies is sufficient to make up 
for what they lose by being forced to abandon the 
fixture. It is true that they save the added 
money; but it must be remembered that a race- 
course has a great many overhead expenses such 
as work on the course which must go on the whole 
time in the case of important meetings, and the 
interest on capital, to say nothing of depreciation. 


Hard Weather Handicap 


The hard weather we have been having has been 
a serious embarrassment to trainers, many of 
whom have not been able to give their charges the 
work they could have wished. Schooling in par- 
ticular has been held up, and I heard only to-day 
of a horse which it had been planned to run for 
the first time at the coming Newbury meeting 
which will not now start for this reason. There 
must be many more such cases. 


The number of racing days which have been 
lost has also upset the plans of trainers who had 
mapped out a programme for candidates for im- 
portant races such as the Imperial Cup and the 
Grand National. The Prince of Wales Handicap 
Steeplechase at Sandown which was abandoned 
last Saturday could, as I said last week, have pro- 
vided a most interesting race and given us a lot 
to talk about with regard to the chances of several 
National horses. I have no doubt that in many 
cases this public outing had been chosen as part 
of a horses preparation for that event; now, of 
course, either a greater part than had been intended 
will have to be done on the home gallops or 
another race will have to be found quickly. 


It is only a suggestion, but it might be profitable 
in the exceptional circumstances for an executive 
to provide a suitable race in the immediate future, 
that is to say one that would close very soon before 
the time it was due to be run. I think there would 
be an excellent chance that trainers of Grand 
National candidates would jump at this oppor- 
tunity. 


I know that race-course executives have many 
difficulties to contend with; but I always wonder 
if more could not be done towards minimising 
these stoppages. Frost, I am afraid, will always 
prove victorious, though I did once hear details of 
a remarkable invention for electrically heating the 
ground by means of wires laid beneath the surface 
and, in fact, actually saw a model. But the 
expense of installing it was prohibitive. 


In the case of fairly light falls of snow, however, 
I think it would sometimes be possible to do some- 
thing; while floods are, in my opinion, far too 
numerous. 


Some race-courses seem to be almost habitually 
flooded during the winter. When this is the case one 
cannot help thinking that an unsuitable site was 
chosen. I think in these cases the question of 
removal to higher ground should be carefully con- 
sidered. The obstacles, as I conceive them, are 
the expense of pulling down and re-erecting stands 
and of making the course and the fact that the 
results of work over a period of years would 
be lost. Nevertheless, anything would seem 
better than constant losses of racing days. 


The only other alternative would seem intensive 
drainage schemes; but I have no doubt that this 
question has been thoroughly looked into. In any 
case they could not be much use in those cases 
where the race-course is flooded by the river 
Thames. 


Importance of the Site 


One thing I would be very particular about if 
I were a steward of the National Hunt committee 
is that any new course licensed should be on a site 
which was not liable to flood. There are many 
courses in the country which are never flooded and 
it should not be impossible to find others if and 
when the necessity for them should arise. 

I would also examine the statistics and in cases 
of courses whose record of flood is unusually high, 
I would seriously consider whether it would not 
be in the best interests of the sport to curtail or 
even cancel altogether their winter fixtures and 
give more dates to those courses which are 
immune. 

There are objections to this, as there are to most 
things. It might be considered hard lines on 
those courses which lost their fixtures after having 
had National Hunt meetings for a number of years 
and it might also be argued that the local enthusi- 
asts were not being catered for. One might also 
say that there would be a danger of a surfeit of 
meetings on other courses. 

But so many followers of jumping during the 
season proper travel the meetings that these latter 
objections are partly met, and racing somewhere 
must be better than no racing at all. 
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KING CHRISTIAN OF 
DENMARK 


THE TRIU 


ARELY seven months ago the London streets 
were gaily decorated for the Jubilee, 
thronged with eager crowds, filled with 

music and the sound of cheering voices. And now 
these same streets are hushed to an almost sacred 
stillness; the people move quietly, sombrely, their 
hearts heavy, their eyes veiled with sadness. 
Through those same streets, the King has passed 
on his last journey, and those who came to bid 
him a sad farewell could not help thinking of that 
other Royal procession in June, the fluttering flags 
and streamers, the brilliant sunshine, the smile in 
the tired blue eyes, closed now in eternal sleep. 

Five Kings walked behind the bier of George V 
of England and a Royal company of Princes to 
accompany him on his last journey, all of them 
linked by ties of blood relationship with King 
Edward VIII, on whose shoulders has fallen such 
a heavy burden, such overwhelming responsibility. 

During my father’s term of office as Ambassador 
to Russia he had many conversations, both private 
and official, with King George, and from what he 
told me of these conversations I know that a very 
sincere affection existed between the late King and 
his cousin, Nicholas II of Russia. The telegrams 
exchanged between them at the outbreak of the 
war bear witness to this. ‘‘ I feel confident,’’ 
on August Ist, 1914, wrote King George ‘‘ that 
you are as anxious as I am that all that is possible 
should be done to secure the Peace of the world.”’ 
And the long telegram sent in reply by the Tsar 
ended with these touching words: ‘‘ In this solemn 
hour I wish to assure you that I have done all that is 
in my power to avert war. Now that it has been 
forced upon me, I trust that you will not fail to 
support France and Russia in fighting to preserve 
the Balance of Power in Europe. God Bless and 
protect you. Nicky.”’ 

When the revolution broke out, and the Tsar, 


KIN 
NORWAY 


HAAKON OF KING CAROL OF 

RUMANIA 


MERIEL BUCHANAN 


kept in ignorance of the real situation until it was 
too late, was arrested on his way back to St. Peters- 
burg, King George, greatly concerned over his 
cousin’s safety, sent a telegram to him through 
General Sir John Hanbury Williams, his repre- 
sentative at Army Headquarters. ‘‘ The events 
of the last few weeks have profoundly disturbed 
me,’’ he wrote. ‘* My thoughts are constantly 
with you. I remain always your devoted and 
faithful friend, as I have always been. George.”’ 


This telegram arrived when the Tsar had already 
left Headquarters, and Sir John Hanbury Williams 
sent it on to my father. But the Tsar was a 
prisoner in his own palace at Tsarkoe, it was im- 
possible to convey the telegram to him personally, 
and when my father took it to Monsieur Miliukoff, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, newly appointed 
by the Provisional Government, he accepted it 
somewhat dubiously, and after several days told 
my father that it would be impossible to deliver it 
to the Tsar, as ‘‘ the extremists were strongly 
opposed to the Tsar leaving Russia and the 
Government were afraid that the King’s message 
might be interpreted in a different way.”’ 


The King was profoundly distressed that he was 
never able to convey any personal message of 
sympathy and anxiety to his cousin. The vain 
attempt to get the Tsar and his family out of 
Russia, foiled both by the extremists in Russia 
headed by Litvinoff, by the Labour Party and Mr. 
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KING BORIS OF 
BULGARIA 


KING LEOPOLD OF THE 
BELGIANS 


M. LITVINOFF 


EVIL 


Lloyd George in England, was a bitter grief and 
disappointment, while the ghastly tragedy of 
Ekaterinberg was a blow he never fully got over, 
and of which he would never speak. 

Five Kings and that royal company of Princes 
have followed King George’s bier through the 
hushed and sorrowing streets of London, through 
the royal town of Windsor, to that last resting 
place in St. George’s Chapel. The representatives 
of Royal houses, bearing great and honoured 
names, men of fame and integrity, of high and 
gallant nobility. ~ 

King Haakon of Norway, husband of the late 
King’s sister. King Christian of Denmark, tall 
and dark, adored by his people, a King who walks 
through the streets of his capital alone and un- 
attended, and talks to all he meets. King Leopold 
of the Belgians, who has inherited many of the 
qualities of his great and noble father, a young 
man who must command the respect and sympathy 
of all the world for the fortitude and high moral 
courage with which he has borne the two terrible 
bereavements which have assailed him during the 
last year. King Carol of Roumania, who has 
turned his back on his wild and romantic youth 
and governs his country with wisdom, sagacity and 
resolute boldness. King Boris of Bulgaria, who 
maintains his difficult position with dignity and 
restraint, and whose personal popularity has over- 
come many a ticklish situation in Bulgaria. The 
young Crown Prince of Italy, who has proved his 
personal courage when a dastardly attack was made 
on his life a few years ago in Belgium, and whose 
charm, good looks and ready intelligence make 
him popular wherever he goes. The Crown Prince 
of Sweden, the Crown Prince Farouk of Egypt, 
Prince Axel of Denmark, the Duke of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, Prince Friedrich of Prussia, the Prince of 
Luxembourg, Prince Paul of Greece....A 


Royal and wonderful company . . . and Litvinoff. 

The man of many aliases—Wallach Meier, 
Maximovitch, Gustav Graf, Finkelstein and— 
Harrison—the name he assumed in England to 
carry on his poisonous Bolshevik propaganda. The 
name under which he is now known, and which is 
a name symbolic of evil in the world to-day. 

Jew usurer, trader in contraband arms, Litvinoff 
is the most active member of the Third Communist 
International, the man whose hands are _ stained 
with the blood of the Tsar and his family. 


In all history it is impossible to think of a more 
criminal example of effrontery than this repre- 
sentative of the Soviet at the funeral of our beloved 
Sovereign. 

Satan possesses the soul of Litvinoff and Lit- 
vinoff is poisoning the soul of good government, 
honour and integrity in this country, with the aid 
of his mouthpiece, Anthony Eden, and will con- 
tinue to do so unless he is restrained from his foul 
endeavour. 


It is incomprehensible that our Government 
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should be a party in accepting this arch traitor 
among us at this moment, and it shows their utter 
contempt for honour and decency. Have they 
no thought for the repugnance and loathing which 
is certain to be felt by the Royal assembly of 
Kings, Princes and statesmen, forced to walk side 
by side with this man whose whole life has been 
spent in one long endeavour to overthrow Kingly 
power and turn Europe into a shambles, the man 
whose record is one of shame and dishonour? The 
man who was arrested and sent out of England 
because he was found teaching heresy and 
sedition ? 

And yet Litvinoff has been allowed to come to 
London for the funeral of King George, has been 
invited to the dinner at Buckingham Palace, has 
accompanied the Royal mourners to Windsor and 
has even been allowed to enter the sacred precincts 
of St. George’s Chapel. 

I saw you, Litvinoff, walking behind the car- 
riage of our Gracious Queen Mary, your fur- 


collared coat spread on your shoulders, yoy 
insolent gaze travelling over the crowd on eithe, 
side of the route. 

Did you not see the sorrow on all the Watching 
faces? Did you not hear the heart of England 
beating in unison and sympathy with the young 
King, the widowed Queen ? 

You and your fellow assassins in the Kremlin 
have tried to stamp out Religion and the people's 
belief in God and in Eternal life. What were 
your thoughts when you heard the simple beauty 
of that service in St. George’s Chapel ? ; 

You have seen the cousin of the man for whose 
murder you are responsible laid to rest; you have 
seen the tradition, the Majesty, the faith of Eng. 
land. Go back to Russia; tell them what you have 
seen and heard; tell them that all their vile, ey 
propaganda, all their might and power can never 
destroy the love and loyalty we have for our Royal 
family, can never bring England to the level of the 
great country you have ruined. 


The Duck Club 


By Fish-Hawk 


HE Club was only so named a few months 
ago, though it has been in existence for 
years, but no-one ever thought a name 

necessary, and actually there is really no need for 
one now! 

The usual meeting place is in M’s, shop, and the 
time of day is about 2 p.m. (M. is our grocer and 
one of the salt of the earth). 

Conversation runs something like this. 

“* D’ye think they’ll fly the night, Donald ?” 

** Well, if the wind holds and the clouds are not 
too heavy, I think we should try.”’ 

“* Where were ye thinking of going? John was 
out to the pools last night, but never saw a bird, 
while I was down at Ardjackie and got nothing 
either, though I did see a wee bunchie or two; 
they were flying kind o’ high at that.” 

** Well,” says M. “‘ that’s true, but I was think- 
ing that if we could borrow Bill’s van, we could 
take a run out to the Loch. It’s Monday, and Bill 
will no be busy the night.” 

** Aye! well, I'll away and see him; if all’s well 
we’ll meet here at 6.30, it will no be dark until past 
7 and its but twenty minutes run to the Loch.” 

At 6.30, then, the Club parades at M’s. ; there are 
present, John from the laundry, Jimmy still in his 
postman’s clothes, M. himself, Bill the butcher 
with his meat van, and the Captain of the Club. 
M., Jimmy and the Captain, all pile into the rear 
of the van and are duly locked in by Bill. True, 
the floor is somewhat bloodstained and greasy, and 
the place reeks of meat, but minor details of that 
kind are of no importance; besides, once under 
way, the draught will dissipate the smells. 

The main road is fairly good, except for the pot- 
holes outside Angus’ garage—the next item is the 
switch-back over the little mill leat bridge, followed 
by a lesser one as we cross the main burn. 

A tendency to slide down the floor towards the 
rear door indicates our ascent of the hill past the 


big wood, while a sudden swerve which piles us all 
on top of M. in his corner, shows us that we are 
nearly there. 

From this point, coherent thought is difficult, as 
the bumps come thick and fast until we reach our 
stopping place near the pine wood at the head of 
the Loch. 

Here the van is turned and parked in a gateway 
ready for our return journey in an hour or so. 

Silently we walk across the fields to our 
positions which long usage has allotted to each one. 

M. and Jimmy to the right flank above the whins, 
Bill among the newly planted saplings, John and 
the Captain behind the high hedge of the stubble 
field. Once in position we stand quietly waiting, 
our eyes and ears alert for what may follow. 

An owl hoots in the fir wood, and a moorhen 
goes ‘‘ Cruck ’? among the reeds; then, from far 
out on the water comes the raucous quacking of a 
mallard duck, and muscles tense, and we strain 
our eyes and ears, for at any minute they may be 
moving. 

Suddenly the silence is shattered by a double 
report from the right. M’s. old 10-bore is in action 
and we listen keenly for the thud of a falling bird. 

Quick ! never mind his birds—for with a whistle 
of wings a bunch of wigeon come high over the 
hedge and our own guns are busy. . 

If you drop a bird, mark its line and run at 
once, for a bird in the bag is better than a dozen 
dropped, and lost in the darkness. 

An hour will see the end of the fun and we 
gather round the van once more, greeting each 
arrival with the usual query, ‘* What luck?” 

Some have birds, some nothing, but there are no 
regrets either way and we all pile into the van once 
more, and away to supper. 

But,’? you say, Duck Club—I thought 
Yes! Perhaps you did, but that is how our Duck 
Club works, and long may it continue to do so. 
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The Outcast 


By Dan Russell 


HE wire cage lay upon the floor of the 
granary with its door invitingly open. 
Suspended from a hook inside it was a large 

piece of toasted cheese. The strong aroma of the 
cheese floated round the granary; into every hole 
and nook and cranny it penetrated, and several 
small noses twitched as they caught the tempting 
odour. It was still daylight and the rats. are 
creatures of the night, so none ventured forth to 
seek the origin of that savoury scent; but squeaks 
and patterings behind the walls and joists told that 
they were aware and eager for the coming dusk. 

Slowly the afternoon wore on and the light 
began to fail. The teams came in from the fields 
and the cows were milked. The work of the day 
was ended and quiet fell upon the farm. But in 
the dark, silent granary the rats came out to hold 
high revel. Over the sacks of wheat and oats they 
scrambled, eager to find the origin of that inviting 
new smell. The sacks upon which they ran and 
climbed were eaten through so that the golden 
grain lay in little heaps upon the floor. But 
to-night they heeded not the pools of corn. They 
gathered in a squeaking, jostiing circle around the 
wire cage. Fully one hundred were there, one 
hundred cunning, destructive rodents who lived 
upon the farmer’s corn. 

But now, when they could see the cheese within 
the cage their inborn wariness asserted itself. 
They sniffed at the wires with watering mouths, 
they ran eagerly round the cage; but none would 
enter, for after years of perilous living the rat has 
developed an uncanny instinct for danger which 
oftimes saves his life from even the cleverest of 


traps, 
He Risked It 


At last one young buck rat ventured to the open 
wire door. For five full minutes he stood there 
trying to muster his courage. His fellows behind 
him squeaked in admiration of his boldness. His 
whiskers twitched as the enticing scent was wafted 
tohim. He could resist it no longer; although his 
instinct warned him, his gluttony urged him on. 
With one swift scurry he was inside. 

For a moment he paused, affrighted by his own 
boldness, but nothing happened. Then, encour- 
aged by the immobility of the cage, he reached 
forward and tugged at the cheese. Again he 
tugged and harder. The cheese came away in his 
jaws, there was a sharp click and the door of the 
cage shut behind him. 

For one second he stood frozen in terror; then 
he dashed himself against the closed door. It did 
not yield, he was a prisoner. He gnawed at the 
wires until his mouth ran blood, and all the while 
his companions squeaked and jostled outside. No 
pity was there for him, merely an overweening 
curiosity in his plight. 

Soon after dawn a heavy step sounded outside, 
and a man entered the granary. He walked over 


to the cage and picked it up. The frightened rat 
cowered against the bars, The man smiled and 
left the granary, the cage swinging from his hand. 

Across the farmyard he went to a small shed 
where various odds and ends were kept. He 
placed the cage upon a bench and foraged in a 
heap of lumber. When he returned he carried a 
tin of tar in his hand. 


Now,” he said to the rat, us’ll just scent ’ee 
up a bit. Then ’ee kin goo.” 

With a lightning movement he put his hand in 
the cage and seized the rat by the neck. It hung 
limp and quiet in the grip of his fingers. With 
his free hand he dipped a brush in the tar and 
daubed a broad streak down the animal’s back. 
Again and again he daubed until the rat bore a 
thick, black coat of tar upon its back. Then he 
replaced it in the cage and returned to the granary. 

He opened the cage door, ‘‘ Goo an’ tell thy 
friends where hast bin,’’ he said, and the rat 
scuttled away to a hole in the corner. The man 
grinned and left the barn. 


The Hated Scent 


The rat raced beneath the floor of the granary 
towards his straw-lined nest which he shared with 
three others. With him he bore the strong, clean 
odour of tar. He came to his nest, but before he 
could enter, his erstwhile bedmates emerged and 
faced him. He moved eagerly towards them, but 
as he came they backed away. When he entered 
the nest they turned and fled, and all along the 
tunnel the hated scent of tar was in their nostrils. 


The rat slept all day, but at dusk he awoke and 
ran out to feed. When he emerged into the 
granary the colony was feeding, but at his appear- 
ance every head was raised. When he advanced 
towards them they turned and ran before him. 
They were afraid of this pungent, tarry smell. 
Disconsolate, he fed by himself, and after feeding 
he tried again to join his fellows, but they would 
have none of him. He roamed alone through the 
tunnels and everywhere he went he bore the smell 
of tar. 


When the tarred rat awoke on the following day 
there was a strange stillness in the granary. He 
scuttled out and looked for his former friends, but 
they were not there. He searched the tunnels, 
but still he found them not. In the night they had 
gone, driven away by him and his smell of tar. 

He fed upon the corn and returned to sleep in 
his tar-scented nest, the only rat in all that granary, 
lonely and outcast because of the stench he bore 
upon his back. 

The farmer chuckled when he saw that the 
depredations of the rats had ceased. 

‘* You’m welcome,”’ he called to the hole in the 
corner. ‘‘ So long as yew be ’ere ti’others won’t 
come.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR,—Lady Houston’s pamphlets come at an opportune 
moment; for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is a candidate for 
election as representative of the Scottish Universities. 


He is the man who in 1931 said : 


“Tf there is any special institution requiring repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons, it is certainly not 
the Universities . We do not want to give the 
vote to those who become graduates and have to pay, 
I think, £1 for it ’’; 

and on December 27th, 1935: 


“My friends know my devotion to the Scottish 
Universities, which have been one of the main factors 
in the creation and maintenance of our Scottish life and 
character, and they understand both the pleasure and 
honour which I should feel were it my good fortune to 
be associated in any helpful way with the activities and 
influence of these venerable institutions.” 


I send for your perusal the very fulsome commendation 
of Mr. MacDonald’s candidature. I have written to Mr. 
Harvie Anderson, Chief Agent, drawing his attention to 
Mr. MacDonald’s volte face, and have suggested he 
should read Lady Houston’s pamphlets. 


I have told him I cannot conceive how the Unionist 
Party can lend itself to supporting Mr. MacDonald. Do 
you not think it would be well if Lady Houston’s 
pamphlets could reach the University electors ? 


I should indeed be glad to know that “‘ the most dis- 
tinguished living Scotsman ’’ (see Sir John Simon’s 
letter) was compelled to retire from active public life. 
God help poor Scotland if what Sir John Simon says be 
true! ! ARCHD. REITH. 

West Halton Rectory, 

Scunthorpe, Lincs. 


The Man with the Rhinoceros Hide 

SIR,—Can you conceive of the consummate imperti- 
nence of Ramsay MacDonald, a Privy Councillor, taking 
part in the St. James’ Palace proceedings, following his 
associations with Soviets, strikers, singing the Red Flag, 
denouncing M.P.’s representing Universities, and doing 
his utmost to dissuade men from joining the Army to 
protect his Country and King, then joining the Council 
of the nation to proclaim our King? 


What are the Scottish electors thinking about to assent 
to two such humbugs as the MacDonalds, and what of 


the Premier, Mr. Baldwin, to acquiesce and support such 
procedure ? 


G. W. PROCTER, M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P-H. 
114, Mayfield Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


Red Misrepresentation 


SIR,—Miss Buchanan’s grave warnings deserve the 
widest publicity, and in one point, amplification. On 
the very day she reviewed a scurrilous attack on Italy, 
a cartoon appeared in that convinced Liberal weekly, 
Punch, which is a disgrace to English journalism. The 
hypocrisy which passes over our own use, of similar 
instruments of war elsewhere is as nauseating as it is 


dangerous when a ‘‘ respectable ”’ journal thus hits below 
the belt. 


Is it not strange that Lord Cecil of Chelwood finds 
nothing distasteful in his association with The Friends 
of Moscow? But the hatred and fear of Fascism makes 
strange bed-fellows. 


The Daily Herald of January 18th, which Miss 
Buchanan quotes, says :—‘‘ The Fascist war of 1921 and 
1922 was not against Bolshevism, but against the 


Ramsay the Opportunist 


Co-operative movement, the Labour Unions, the Social 
Democrats atid,’’ whom do you suppose? “‘the Catholics.» 

Please let me unravel this tangled skein of lies, 

(1) The first part of the quotation is a case of Satay 
rebuking Sin: The back page of the Saturday Reviey 
makes this clear. 

“Great Labour, Socialist and Democratic Conventigy 
to hail the Russian Revolution, and to organise British 
Democracy to follow Russia.” 

So much for that : Now. 

(2) This is a cunning trap, ill-baited, to try to enrg 
Catholics into ‘the Legions of the Left.” They ar 
represented as suffering by Fascist violence, a common 
persecution with the followers of Marx and Lenin with 
whom they are implicitly invited to march. This is a 
specimen of the propaganda, intensive and _ insistent, 
with which the paid agencies of various ‘‘ Leagues ” anj 
Unions ” ‘‘ deceive even the very elect.” 


But no Catholic nor other who owes allegiance ty 
Christ would touch pitch if he recognised its blackness. 
How black it is these words of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Naples make perfectly clear. 


“When I remember that the Communists of 1919 pre. 
pared inventories of sacred objects and had already 
estimated their plunder at three milliard lire, I think it 
was Divine Providence that sent Fascismo as the Saviour 
of Italy.” F. R. Lee. 

23, St. James’ Square, Bath. 


Supplies in War 
SIR,—More power to your journal for exposing the 
cranky strategy of our so-called Defenders. 


I hope you will make a crusade of ‘‘ The Vital Issue— 
Supplies.” 


The British people have been deluded long enough to 


“keep them quiet.” Quiet for eventual sale—or 
slaughter. 


Tell them the truth and they will face up to it. Give 
them weapons and food and show them the enemy, 
instead of teaching them monkey tricks of bluff and 
grimace while a silent blockade is being drawn around 
the British Isles; a blockade that will stop every food 
ship reaching us, perhaps without an enemy even firing 
a shot. 


These men who are entrusted with the safety and 
welfare of the British people must be called upon to 
prove they have made us safe; if they have failed they 
deserve a worse fate than any traitor in time of war. 


Your journal could earn the thanks of the whole 
Empire by demanding proof that we could feed our 
people if we are called to fight a war; or even if our 
leaders are negotiating with Powers. M. HI. 

Park Lane Court, 

Park Lane, W. 


Sense or Starvation 
SIR,—The Saturday Review is rendering a great set 
vice to the country in stressing the danger of this country 
being cut off from its sources of vital supplies in the 
event of war. 


It is doubtful if the public yet realise how near we 
were to being starved out during the Great War. To-day, 
with a greatly reduced Navy and with actually fewer 
submarines than at least one other Power, it is doubtful 
if we could hold out if beset by resolute enemies who 
were powerful at sea. 


I agree that the question of bases is an important one; 
but more than bases are needed. We require the ships 
to operate from them. J. B. JENKINS. 


West Hartlepool. 
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Bloodshed 


SIR,—The Daily Herald reports “ exposures ” of great 
severity on the part of the Spanish Government against 
the revolutionaries in October, 1934, now that newspaper 
restrictions are removed. There were bound to be great 
severities when great bodies of revolutionaries cut up 
or “ contained ” local State forces of an entire Province, 
and took post in a difficult mountain country, of course 
cutting communications. Why cannot even the Daily 
Herald cut out this hypocrisy ? 


Those people levied war against the Government of 
Spain, and whoever does that must take the consequences. 
It was a mad, wicked business. The hapless, ignorant 
Asturias miners, who most certainly had grievances, 
were led into this tragedy by revolutionary bosses, the 
sort who never care what may be the agony of a million 
dupes. As to active Spanish revolutionaries, their 
temper in the middle of the capital city shows what it 
must be in remote places, where no fear of State reprisal 
is, at all events, immediately present, because State 
forces are locally out of action. 


Kicked till Unconscious 


When I was in Madrid in September, 1934, there was a 
preliminary canter, a day’s lightning general strike pro- 
claimed, to show that the Bolshies were boss, and in 
anger because the Right men had dared to hold an 
ordinary party meeting in a hall! But the strike was 
determined upon so late at night (this will not be 
disputed) that a great many poor early morning workers, 
who must perforce submit to the orders of these blood- 
thirsty devils, could not know about it. Soa city dust- 
man, tear where I stayed, got his cart and began to 
shovel rubbish. He was set upon without a word, except 
of filthy abuse, by four strike patrols armed with 
revolvers, and hammered and kicked into a mess. 


Round a corner came an ordinary traffic policeman 
(visitors will know these elegant, gentle fellows in white 
topis) on his way to his post, also in complete ignorance 
of the strike. These men never do anything but regulate 
traffic, and the strike patrols know that their fellows 
have never been opposed by them, because the shock 
police are totally different in duty, uniform and control. 


Murder most Foul 


However, this traffic policeman, seeing four men 
apparently kicking a fellow creature to death, went so 
far as to expostulate. Whereupon one of the strikers got 
behind him and shot him in the back. He was after- 
wards taken to hospital and died after great agony. 


No element of the revolutionary parties in Madrid 
showed the least compunction about this incident in 
their papers, nor showed the least sympathy with this 
victim of their cut-throat pickets or his relatives. There 
is one advantage of the savagery of the outside Left. It 
certainly incurs the natural hatred of Government forces, 
as of all decent men. O. C. G. HAyTEer. 


24, Longton Avenue, S.E.26. 


Our Diminished Navy 
Mapam,— 


I have read with pleasure in your December 28th issue 
the article by A. Sellwood on our Navy. It certainly 
appears by figures quoted and comparisons made that we 
are quite inferior in many classes of ships compared with 
other naval powers. 


As our Navy has in the past been Britain’s pride and 
glory, it would be seemly if, with the accession of 
Edward VIII, our Navy could once more be brought to 
the position it held in world prestige in the days of his 
illustrious grandfather, Edward VII. 


AN INTERESTED READER. 
Brixton Hill, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


in Spain 


Those Who Don’t Ask 


Dear LaDy Hovuston,— 

We who are subscribers to the Saturday Review have 
nothing to learn from the Morning Post in the articles 
being published on telling the truth to the public on the 
deplorable state of our defences. 

I wrote and asked them some time ago why they did 
not help you in your campaign for the truth; being the 
Conservative paper they had such an opportunity; and 
now, when they realise your good work is beginning to 
tell, I consider they are playing second fiddle. To you 
belongs the credit. 

There are only two outstanding names who have 
brought this shame on our Empire, Ramsay MacDonald 
and Stanley Baldwin. The successive Governments that 
the Morning Post speaks about have had to do as they 
were told. 

There certainly have been a noisy minority of pacifists 
who could have been silenced if Mr. Baldwin was out to 
fight the Socialists, but everything tends to show how 
he has encouraged them. 

Oh! if the Conservatives would only clamour (like the 
Socialists), they would be listened to, and get a different 
policy. 

I am sure your patriotism is gaining ground, because 
it is right over might again. A Patriot. 


[As we have repeatedly pointed out, Mr. Baldwin, 
while having no objection to riding rough shod over the 
wishes of true Conservatives, is always careful not to 
offend the Socialists, and this spirit has unfortunately 
crept into the Party.—Ep. | 


Defending the Faith 


SIR,—The Officers and Committee of the Christian 
Protest Movement, which was formed in 1929, to call the 
attention of the civilised world to the persecution of 
religion in Soviet Russia, has decided to change its title. 

In future it will be known as “ The Faith Defence 
League.”’ 

The world-wide attack which is being made on all 
religions, at the instigation of the Atheist and Com- 
munist Internationals in Moscow, makes it incumbent 
upon all believers to rally to the defence of the Faith. 

Parents are urged to enrol in the League, and to pledge 
themselves to implant in the minds of their children a 
belief in Almighty God. 

The League will retain its distinctly non-sectarian and 
non-political character,- and do all in its power to 
strengthen the hands of the Churches by supplying them 
with warning information as to the many and dangerous 
agencies at work in this country whose avowed objects 
are to crush out faith, especially in the minds of the 
young. S. M. DAWKINS, 


97, St. Stephen’s House, Secretary. 
Embankment, Westminster, S.W.1. 


The Legion in Scotland 


SIR,—Recent events in connection with the Legion in 
Scotland would confirm, if confirmation were needed, 
that the Saturday Review was more than justified in 
helping Captain Pennington to force the enquiry which 
the Annual Conference agreed to nearly two years ago, 
and the National Council eventually smeceeded in 
suppressing. 

This is most satisfactory, and your paper is to be con- 
gratulated on the determined stand it made to have the 
Legion in Scotland purged. That an enquiry will still 
be held is beyond question. Your disclosures alone have 
made it impossible for anybody to hush up the “ grave 
charges ”’ indefinitely. W. CANHAM, 


Glasgow University Union, 
University Avenue, W.2, 
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New Books I ean 
Recommend - 


BY THE LITERARY CRITIC 


O compress the history of India from the 
earliest times down to the passing of the 
late Government of India Act into one 

volume of little more than six hundred pages_and 
at the same time deal adequately with every period 
in that country’s annals is, Sir George Dunbar 
frankly admits, quite impossible. 

Accordingly in his ‘ History of India ”’ 
(illustrated with sixty-five plates and sixteen maps, 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 12s. 6d.) he has con- 
tented himself with a strictly limited aim, setting 
out the story more from the standpoint of the 
governed than from that of their rulers. 


‘Religion which, when all is said, dominates the 
country; the causes of the decline of empires into 
chaos; the form of these governments and how they 
affected the mass of the people; literature and art; 
commerce and industry; the influence of sea-power 
upon India’s destinies ; the building up of British para- 
mountcy; the effect of western ideas upon the 
politically-minded classes—these are the features upon 
which emphasis has been laid. The details of almost 
innumerable wars from Alexander’s expedition up to 
the latest frontier campaign can be read in military 
publications. The geology and geography of the 
country are left to their own text-books.”’ 


Within the limits thus prescribed for himself 
Sir George may be said to have carried out his not 
unambitious task with considerable success, 
though possibly some of his readers might have 
wished that when he brought his chronicle down 
to recent times he had permitted himself more 
latitude in the expression of opinions. 


India’s Frontier Danger 


He gives us an admirable summary of the 1934 
Act, significantly noting that “‘ the powers of the 
Secretary of State are nearly all transferred to the 
Government of India’’ by it. And he particularly 
stresses the Indian frontier danger. 


“The war-like tribes across the north-western 
border possess at least 250,000 rifles. The campaign of 
1919-20 in Waziristan was the most desperate and costly 
in the whole history of the frontier.... 

“The movement eastward of the forces of world- 
unrest is a definite danger to the peace and security of 
India ; and the passes of the North-West Frontier stand, 
as they have stood through the centuries, a menace to 
the country. India by herself cannot stand alone, and 
the trend of events for a hundred and fifty years has 
laid upon Great Britain the obligation to protect the 
peoples who have learnt to rely upon her for defence 


and tranquillity.” 

Therein lies the rub for those who would hasten 
India rapidly along the road to full ‘‘ Dominion 
status ’’—the so-called ‘‘ implicit goal ’’ of British 
Ministerial declaration. 


Queen Elizabeth's Principal Mourner 


It is a curious historical fact that the “‘ principal 
mourner ”’ at the funeral of the great Queen Bess— 
** at which time (old John Stow tells us) the cittie 
of Westminster was surcharged with multitudes of 
all sorts of people, sighing, groaning and 


weeping ’’—was not an English-born Peeress, by 
a Swede who had originally come as a young git 
to Elizabeth’s court in the train of Princes 
Cecilia of Sweden and had then married, first, the 
Marquess of Northampton, ‘‘a man very yelj 
versed in the softer studies of music, amours ang 
other courtly diversions,’’ and later Sir Thomas 
Gorges, Groom of the Privy Chamber and one of 
Elizabeth’s most trusted negotiators of State 
business. 

Helena ‘‘ the lady Marques ”’ (as she continued 
to be called even after her second marriage) 
managed to secure and retain—except for one 
short interval—the affection and confidence of the 
Queen, and towards the end of the Queen’s life 
she was acting as the Sovereign’s deputy in 
various minor ceremonies. 

She was the Mansilia of Edmund Spenser's 
“Colin Clout’s Come Home Againe.”’ 

“She is the paterne of true womanhead 
And onely mirrhor of feminitie.’’ 

A tribute that, as the account of her life ‘and 
career by Mr. C. A. Bradford shows (‘‘ Helena 
Marchioness of Northampton,’’ illustrated from 
contemporary sources, Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), 


was fully deserved and was not the result of mere 
poetic fancy. 


An American Prison Reformer 


The name Thomas Mott Osborne to most people 
on this side of the Atlantic probably conveys little 
or nothing. But in America that name, though 
the bearer of it is dead, is continually cropping up 
when questions affecting prisons or the penal law 
come under discussion. 

Osborne was a very dynamic personality who 
had his own peculiar way of finding out things for 
himself. As Mayor of Auburn he wandered about 
the streets disguised at night in search of graft, 
oppression and crime. The rdle of a modern 
Haroun al Raschid did not suffice for him. He 
must needs also become a temporary convict and 
spend a week in prison. 

After that he served as warden of Sing-Sing, 
championed self-government by the prisoners and 
stamped out all prison graft and barbarity. When 
the war broke out he took over the naval prison and 
suggested to the horrified authorities the forma- 
tion of a convict battalion under a convict leader 
(himself). 

His remarkable life is the subject of a vivaciously 
written book by Mr. Rudolph W. Chamberlain. 
This is appropriately called ‘‘ There Is no Truce” 
(Routledge, 12s. 6d.). 


Japan and Great Britain 


One of the most sensible books I have read con- 
cerning the Far Eastern situation is that by Mr. 
Ernest H. Pickering ‘‘ Japan’s Place in_ the 
Modern World,”’ (Harrap, illustrated, 10s. 6d.). 

Mr. Pickering knows Japan well, having spent 
four years there as an educationist and having 


‘ recently renewed his acquaintance both with the 


country and with Japan’s leading statesmen. 

He emphasises the unfair treatment Japan has 
received from the League of Nations in contrast 
with that accorded to Soviet Russia, which “is 
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now a most valued member of the League, although 
she has absorbed a portion of China far larger 
than Manchuria and is in process of absorbing 


” 


ore. 
"He pleads for a better understanding of Japan’s 
vital needs and goes on to suggest that :— 

“Jn my opinion, nothing would better serve the 
interests of all the nations concerned than a renewal of 
something like the old Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Most 
especially it would act as a great check on the tendency 
in Japan towards Orientalism. ...1 was surprised 
and delighted, each time I met any of the leading states- 
men, to find how greatly Japan had valued that 
alliance. . . . No nation is better qualified than Great 
Britain to act as the link between East and West, and 
it was quite definitely impressed on me that if Eng- 
land and Japan were together then peace in the Pacific 
would be assured. Nor is the intention of such an 
agreement anti-American. On the contrary, it might 
well serve to bring about something like the happicr 
state of things in days gone by, when the U.S.A. wel- 
comed the alliance between Japan and England as in 
spirit a ‘ triple alliance.’ ” 


The World's Dope Traffic 


In January, 1930, Russell Pasha, formerly head 
of the Cairo Police and then newly appointed to 
organise an Egyptian Central Narcotics Intelli- 
gence Bureau, startled the League of Nations’ 
Opium Advisory Committee and the world at 
large, by the sensational disclosures he made 
at Geneva regarding the growth of an international 
dope traffic and the effects it had already begun to 
have on the Egyptian population. 

Up to the time of the war, hashish and opium, 
he said, were the only drugs known in Egypt. 
Their consumption was confined practicaliy to the 
city slums, and did comparatively little harm. 

Since the war other far more harmful drugs had 
been imported into the country, namely cocaine 
and heroin, and it was calculated that at least half a 
million out of Egypt’s fourteen millions were 
already drug addicts. And another serious 
feature was that these drug addicts came largely 
from the old sturdy peasant class, the fellaheen. 

Russell Pasha wound up by asking for inter- 
national co-operation in stamping out a menace 
that he clearly indicated had very wide 
ramifications. 


Baron Harry d’Erlanger tells the story of 
Russell Pasha’s magnificent dope prevention work 
in ‘‘ The Last Plague of Egypt ’’ (Lovat Dickson, 
with twenty-eight illustrations, 10s. 6d.). 


He says that through Russell Pasha Egypt has 
been saved. But in the Far East, he declares, the 
drug traffic is at present flourishing and conditions 
there are growing steadily worse. 


The Beggars’ Golden Age 


According to Mr. Ronald Fuller (‘“The Beggars’ 
Brotherhood,’’ illustrated, Allen and Unwin, 
ls. 6d.) the golden age of the beggars in England 
was from 1520 to 1630. ' 


“ By the end of the century they had swollen to a 
gteat army led by a king and his officers, and ruled by 
a series of complicated laws. Their decline was 
gradual but inevitable throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury: and after 1630, though the beggars remained in 
sporg the Beggars’ Brotherhood had disappeared 
or good,” 


Mr. Fuller offers his readers a vast amount of 
interesting information regarding the fraternity, 
with its-numerous elements of ‘‘ Upright Men,” 
sham cripples, cranks and ‘ Rufflers,”’ and 
illustrates his narrative with reproductions from 
fascinating old prints. 


He complains that contemporary authorities did 
not make the distinctions they should have done 
between beggars and thieves. 


But perhaps the truth is the beggar and the thief 
were too often identical. The ‘‘ Coney-catchers ”’ 
and “‘ cut-purses ’’ of London town belonged, he 
asserts, to a separate brotherhood which sub- 
sequently developed into Roaring Boys, Quarterers 
and Bravadors and later still into Scowrers, 
Nickers and Mohocks. 


[LATEST FICTION 


Mr. Fulton Oursler displayed his powers of 
characterisation in ‘‘ The Great Jasper ’’ and he 
has written an even better novel in ‘‘Joshua Todd”’ 
(Lane, the Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.), the story of a 
young American, with a streak of genius in him, 
who is always fated to be domineered over by 
women and who consoles himself for the difficulties 
he has to encounter with the reflection, ‘* Anyway, 
wherever I am and whatever happens I can always 
work,”’ 


‘* Furious Young Man,” by I. A. R. Wylie 
(Cassell), tells of the disillusionment of a young 
communist brought into contact with the grim 
realities of so-called proletariat rule in Russia. It 
is a fine, convincing tale. 


Berry and his family and their dog, ‘‘ The 
Knave,”’ are such delightful company that one can 
never hear too much about them, and accordingly 
one welcomes their reappearance with fresh 
humorous adventures in Mr. Dornford Yates’ 
latest book, ‘‘ And Berry Came Too ’’ (Ward, 
Lock and Co.). 


Mr. R. A. J. Walling is one of the most skilful 
weavers of detective fiction, and ‘* Mr. Tolefree’s 
Reluctant Witnesses ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton), 
affords further proof of his ability to sustain the 
interest of his readers while presenting them with 
a mystery calculated to baffle them right up to the 
very end of the story. 


It is the romantic flavour and clever portraiture 
of Mr. Roland Pertwee’s ‘* Such an Enmity ”’ 
(Ivor Nicholson and Watson), rather than the 
crime mystery itself, that makes it so readable. 


TO ROSS, CROMARTY, THE SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITIES AND ELSEWHERE 


VERY man and woman (there are thousands) 

who upholds the real principles of Conservatism, 

should join “The True Conservative Cause” 
without delay. 


Apply © MOUL, 


“The True Conservative Cause,” 
Hollybank, Woking. 
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THEATRE NOTES this fact is all The 


Merely Players 


HE status of the actor is one which has never 
been clearly defined. At one time he was 
one of a band of artists attached specifically 

to the Court. He was a servant of the King and 
in a very special sense could consider himself as 
a liege subject of the Crown. At another time he 
was classed both legally and socially as a rogue 
and vagabond. He was a mountebank, a mere 
mummer who strutted and fretted his fitful hour 
upon the stage and spent the rest of his life in 
perpetual fear of the vagrancy laws. For centuries 
he trod his uneasy way, shunned by his equals, 
despised by his inferiors. 

The twentieth century witnessed a distinct im- 
provement in his status. It was no longer con- 
sidered a social blemish to number an actor among 
one’s relations. Acting started to become an 
honourable calling, almost as honourable as that 
of the steeplejack or the ’bus-driver. 


How the King Helped 


In particular, the last twenty-five years has been 
of inestimable benefit to the theatrical profession. 
His late Majesty King George V and his Gracious 
Queen displayed at all times an affection for the 
theatre and a catholicity of taste which no other 
Monarch had ever shown. Members of the 
theatrical profession began to feel that the work 
they were doing had something more than an 
ephemeral value and that they had the confidence 
and friendly support of their Sovereign. 

Some of them were honoured by His late 
Majesty with Knighthood or admittance to Orders 
which the King himself held in great esteem. 
Such was His late Majesty’s appreciation of real 
worth, and such his insight into the workings of 
the profession as a whole that the people whom he 
honoured were those very people whom the rank 
and file would have dignified had it been in their 
power to do so. 


Developments 


During the twenty-five years that King 
George V occupied the throne, the Theatre has 
had to contend with two rivals—the cinema and 
broadcasting. It has emerged from the contest 
stronger and more self-confident. Contrary to ex- 
pectation, the cinema has been a help, rather than a 
hindrance to its elder brother, and broadcasting, 
so far from supplanting what was once known as 
“‘ the legitimate stage ’’ has called attention to its 
existence. New theatres have been built at un- 
believably frequent intervals, old theatres have 
been redesigned and brought into line with modern 
architectural and aesthetic ideas. 

In spite of the fact that a completely new cinema 
audience has come into being, in spite of the fact 
that the wireless keeps many people at home, there 
are more theatre-goers now than there were a 
quarter of a century ago. When one considers 
the difference in cost between a fairly comfortable 


Since 1910, the stage has suffered irreparable 
losses. Great actors and actresses have pagge 
away from us — Ellen Terry, Genevieve Warj 
du Maurier, Nigel Playfair—the list is an imposing 
one. Yet such is the virility of the modern theatp. 


that it has withstood these buffets, closed its ranks 7 BE 
and is even now marching on to newer ang A - 
greater triumphs. LE 
Support and Sympathy 

I shall not be alone if I ascribe this renaissang ae 

in a large measure to the support and sympathy H 
which the theatre has received during the lag oe tin 
twenty-five years from the Royal Family. The AX 
passing of the head of our family leaves us the -* 
poorer yet not the less determined to succeed as tennis, 
he would have had us succeed— ay 

‘“ Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ — 
We are not now that strength which in old days BL 
Moved earth and Heaven; that which we are, Mon., 
we are; LA 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, - 
Made weak by Time and Fate, but strong in will % 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” Pens., 
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SELECTED HOTELS 


LICENSED 
Perthshire. Station 


otel Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


A Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. 
Lun., 2s. 6d. Din, 3s. 6d. Fishing, Loch 
Lomond. 

)RE,  Inverness-shire.—Aviemore 

Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 

s. to 10 gus. Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull’s Tost Hotel, 

“r Square. Be Rec., 4. 
Pens., 4 gns. £2/7/6. Garden golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


NORTHUMBERLAND— 

Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 

Tennis, goli, shooting fishing. 

AST— Hotel, Bed., 76; 
5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 

oy 27 76. Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


yee END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. Bed., 20. Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE. Rigg’s 


Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 s. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


RACKNELL, Berkshire.—Station Hotel 
Bed., 7; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} to 4 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


RIGHTON, Sussex.—Sixty-six 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5; 


Hotel.— 
Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.—The 
Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., r* 
5 gns. W.E., 15/- per day. dol Rene 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk.—Angel 
otel. Bed., Pens., 


gus., W.E., 2 gns. Lea.. 3/6; Din., 6/6. 
golf, fishing, racing. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. Pens.. fr. 

5 om. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
is. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden Hotel, 
Pembroke College. Pens., 3} to 5 
.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Gab. 3 miles 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Hotel, Place. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 


4. Pens. W.E. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst.), “Golf. 


hy te ELLY. —New Inn, High Street.— 
1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
_ Gocheg. Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
, 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 

Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 
bonit 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, 
Wis. 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.— The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL—Sea View, 
Bed., 9. Annexe 5. Pens., from 3} 
ms. W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 
Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns., E., 12/6 


day. Golf, 3 miles. ishing, riding. 
unting, tennis. 


[J)ONDEE. — The Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 


LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 
20; Rec., 5. Pens., 5 ens. W.E., £2 16/- 
laa., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Boating. 


ALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The Manes 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed., 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Galt: 

boating, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26 Belhaven Terrace. Bed., 66; Rec., 6 
Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. 
Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2.—Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Chotins Cross. Bed., 
110. | Pens., 6 gus.; ., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. erst 1/- per round. 


REAT MALVERN, 
Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., Rer., 3 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., ai. to 17/6 
day. Golf, putting green. 


NULLANE, East Lothian. 
Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 

5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E. 25/-. Golf, tennis, bowls. 
Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
Bed., 26; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; W.E.. 
35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


ERNE BAY—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 


— Bisset’s 


Bed., 27; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 
LFRACOMBE, Devon.—Mount Hotel. 


Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gns. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with HH & C any 


with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
Bed. 60; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. W.E., 13/6 
day. Tennis, golf, fishing, 

4 


NVERARY. Arms Hotel. _Bed., 
26. Pens., 8. .E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din’ g/. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


” ESWICK, English Lakes—The Keswick 

Hotel. ed., 100; Rec., 5. Pens., 
5 gns.; 6 gns. season. fr. 15/- per day. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C., 
B.F.S.S. ‘appointed. 


Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central = 
Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., Rec 
Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 15/-. W. EY 

30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing. ‘tants 


OCH AWE, Argyll.—Loch Awe ne 
*Phone: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec.. 4 


Pens., 5 to 8 gna. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 
ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 


Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 24 to 3 gns. 


GORE Hotel, 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
* H 2 and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from 34 gns. "hie 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W. ed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens.. 
34 gns. to 4 gns. Table tennis. 

SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tu 
250 Bedrooms, h. and c. water. Room, bath. 
breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martis‘e 


Leicester Square, W. C. Bed., 100. Pens... 
from 4} gns. W.E., £1 16/6. Tas. 3/6: 
Din., 4/6 
OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — Stotfield 
Hotel. Bed., 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 
to £6 16/6. W.E., 36/- to 45/-. Golf, fish- 


ing, bowling, tennis. 
YNMOUTH, N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 


Hotel. nae 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 

W.E., 26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
£76. Goif, hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 
N ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — Chichester 

Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; Rec., 2. Pens 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Golf, bathing. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE — Central-Ex- 


change Hotel, Bed., 70; 
Pens., W.E. Golf, 

‘bathing. 
OTTERBURN HALL Hotel.—Bed., 44: 
Rec., 3; Pens., from 5 gns. E.. from 


46/-. 6 hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


EWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 

Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17: Rec.. 

5.  Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Goif, fishing. 
bathing, bowling, tennis. 


ITON, Nr.  Ventor, I1.0.W.—Niton 
IN “Undercliff Hotel. Bed.. 17: Rec.. 4: 
Pens.. from 5 gns. W.E., from £2 5/-. 
Golf, bathing, fishing, tennis. 


ens., 
Lun., 4/6; Tea, fis: Din., 6/-. abit. 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
_ Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
** Cookson,”’ Padstow. 


pagers. DEVON.—Radceliffe Hotel, 
Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec.. 3: Pens.. 

from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 

W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


— Scotland. —Station Hotel. Bed., 


00; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 $ 
from 24//-; 3/6; Tea, 
Garden. 
ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 


Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens.. 3} 
30/-; Lun., 2/6; Din.. 3/6. Tennis. 
fishing, boating, horse- riding. 


PLYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed.,. 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


DORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. 65 ens., 

foam, £5 weekly. Golf. boating, bathing. 
inis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey. ~ Star & Garter 
Hotel. —England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn er Mast 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E.. 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. 
Rec., 5. 3} gns.; W.E., 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, ‘ishing. 

tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up- to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399 


ALOP. — eames Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. iit Forderminster . 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks.—Castle Hotel. 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Rec., 5. Din., 6/- Golf, bowls. 


swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 

WB. inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
golf 


OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32: Rec. if Pens.. 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


— Victoria Hotel, 
Hanley. Bed., 16: 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. 
Victoria Square, 


a 1. Pens., £3 6/-, Lun., 2/-, Din., 
Sup., acc. to requirements. Dn., 

tennis. 
TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — Grosvenor 


Hotel. "Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 


14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d.. 
double, 14s. Golf, trout fishing. 
TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — gs 
Head Hotel, Hanover Street. 
Pens., £3 10/-. W.E., 12/6 per ax eit 


tennis, fishing, swimming. 


Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 
Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. Pens. from 
5 to 6} gns. Winter, 3 ene. Golf, fishing. 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


onavay. —The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200; 

3. Tennis courts: golf, Stover 

G.C. a. Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


Pale Hotel, Sea Front. Bed.. 
65; rope. from 5 to 7 gns.: winter. 
4 fr. 45/-. Tennis, golf. bowls. 
yachting, fishing. 


— Royal Hotel. 

2; Pens., from 5 gns 
Lun., 3/6; 1/6: Din., 5/-: Sup.. 
Tennis, fishing, shooting. 
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IRGINIA Water, Surrey. 
Hotel. Bed., 18; ons. 
£4 15,6. W. E. £1 17/6 
and Sunningdale, 5/-. 


Vy ALTON-ON-NAZE.—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering, 
comfort and attention. 


Vy ARWICK. — Lord Leycester Hotel. 
Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/- Golf, Leaming- 
ton, 1} miles. Tennis. 


—Rige’s Windermere 
' 60. Pens., 6 to 6 gus. 
W.é. £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 
W.E., 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf,’ bowls, tennis, dancing. 


— Glenridge 
c., 3 and bar. Pens., 
Golf, Wentworth 


HOTELS— Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
‘acing Sea. Best part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. Ist Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea. Tele- 
phone: 434711. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L Palmer. 


away, 


UDE, N. Cornwall.—The Balconies Pri- 

vate Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., from 

2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, 
tennis. 


URNTISLAND, 4 —Kingswood 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec. 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-. Golf bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Ye Olde 

Rodney, Little Baddow. Pens., 3 gns.; 

W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Golf. 
fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit the Bays 

hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 

for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 


Hotel, Ltd. 
W.E., 5/-. 


Pens., £3 13/6; 
Golf. 
polo. 


Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. 


AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


ASTBOURNE. — Devonshire 
Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 
Pens., from 3 gns.; from 10/6 per on 

Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 
Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 

Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourhood 


ALMOUTH, 8. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 141. 


MADEIBA ae Hotel, Cliff Road. 
58; Rec., 56. Pens., from 8 to 6 gns.; 
WE, Sat. to Mon. 25/-. Tennis, golf. 


qVELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracon- 
dale Private Hotel, Sea Front. 

Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 6 gens; W.E., 
to 30/-. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset. —The Links, Wim- 

borne Road. Bed., 11; Rec., 2. Pens., 

8 gns. to 4 gns.; W.E., i0/6 to ‘i2/6 daily. 
Gell, 4/- per day; (6/- Aug.-Sept.). 


Hotel. Est. 34 ge) E. light. Central 
heat. No extras. Tel. 


THE ORANGE HOUSE PRIVATE 
Hotel, 8, Custle Hill Avenue. Bed., 13: 
ec., 2. Pens.. 3 gns.; W.E., from 28/-. 
Golf: bowls, tennis. skating. croquet. 


OATHLAND, —Whitfield Pri- 
vate Hotel. Pens., 3 to 4 

Lunch, 2/6 cal 3/6: Dinner, 4/-. 
Golf, $ mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel, 
Farncomoe. Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing. 
boating, tennis. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell 
—a Country House Hotel. H. & C. 
’Phone 696. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. 
tion on oe front. 
phone: 761, 


EREFORD. — The Hotel, 

Broad Street. Bed., 25. Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., from 25/-. Salmon fishing, boating, 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


Gas fires in bedrooms. 


Best posi- 
120 rooms. Tele 


LFRACOMBE.—CGandar Hotel. Sea front, 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very terms. Write for brochure. 


THE PRIVATE Hotel. 
Wilder Road. Bed. Pens., 24 to 4} gns. 
W.E., 12/- per day. at rst bowls. 


ee Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 

Hotel, Promenade, facing 
sea. Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens.. 
3} to 5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


-—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 

L, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel.: 
693, Every comfort. Under personal super- 
vision of the Proprietress. Mrs. 
Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton Private 
4 Hotel, Binswood Avenue. Bed., 18: 
c., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf, half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Hotel. Bed., 6. Pens., 33 


to 4} gns.; W.E., 13/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


| .—Grand Hotel, St. Mary Street. 


3 c., 6.  Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6: Din., 3/-. Golf. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. 

Hotel, 8; q 

Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 10/-. Lun. 3/6; 
Din., 4/-. G. Golf "sea bathing. 


ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; 8. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6: Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE 1-3, Lex- 
_ Gardens, Gromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 
; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 65 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel. West- 
S.W.1 Vic. 0867 and 

200; Rec., S., 158. D., 27s. 
Pens., 5. gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL, 
ow, W.C.1, near British Museum 

oms. Room, Bath and Table ‘a’Hate 
Breakfast, 8s. 6d. 


CORA Hotel, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1. uston. and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, bath, 
and Table d'Hote Breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. _Bed., 270: 
ec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 


2i/- per 
day. Social Club. Squash’ rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, a. 


Rec., 8. Pens., 24 to 3} “gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


Hotel, 7, Lidlington 
T.: Mus. 8126. Pens., 3 


Tea, 1/-; Dinner, 2/6. 


W.2. Bed. 


Hyde Park, co 


from 34 single; ‘trom 6 eas. 
Garden. Biliiard 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel. 80/2, 
re Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, 8.E.26. 
Bed., 4] Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E., 
from 30/- G. olf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Ballroom, Tennis Conrts. 


2 


PALACE GATE Total. 
Kensington, W.8. 
from 3¢ gns.; 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, 4, Pe 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to ‘0 12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE Hotel,  Stanig 
Crescent, Kensington Park Road ad. Wii 
Phone: Park 1168.  Bed., Ree., 
Pens., fr. 2} gns., 4 gns. mg Tens 


SOMERS PAYING GUEST HOUSE, &, 
Park Gardens, N.W.3. Tel.: Prin 
0242. Bed., 10; Rec., 1. Pens., fr. 8 mm 


Gat, 
Pea 


Tennis. 


STRATHALLAN Hotel, 38, Bolts 
Gardens, S.W.5. 30. Pens. from 
gns. single, 5 gns. ““ouble. Billiards, 


WEST CENTRAL Hotel, Sout 
W.C1. Mus. 1400, 


Bed., 
» 5. Pons., gus.; Lun., 2/6; Din., 


gns. Din., 3/6. Golf, 2/6 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet, 


YNTON, N. Devon. House 
Private Hotel, Bed., 16; Rec., 3. Pens, 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Colt, 2 miles. Putting 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated, 


h ORTEHOE, N. Devon.—Hillside Privay 
i Cottage Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec. 2 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; 25/-, Lun., 3/6. 
Tea, 1/6; 4/6. Wait, riding, tennis, 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
55-59, Osborne Koad. T., Jesmond 9%. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single frm. 7/6. Garden, 


THE OSBORNE Hotel Jesmond Road. 
ed., 30; 3. Pens £2 12/6; W.k, 
£1 7/6. Golf, bowls, “cricket, 
billiards. 


tennis, 


XFORD.—Castle Hotel. 
3. Pens., 3} gns.; 
Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. 


HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviin 
otel. Near sea; go H. 6 C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A 


Yorks.—Riviera Private 

Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. _Bed., 37; 
Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


Bed., 16; Rec, 
W.E., £1 118 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 

Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, Private 9-hole, 1/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, L.0.W. Hotel, 
Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens. 
from 3} gns. to 6 guns. 12/- to 15/- per 
day. Golf, 2 miles. “tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; ° 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos. — Prospect House Hotel, 
Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens. 


3 to 3} gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 


Gott, riding. 


NBY, —Cliffe Bed., % 
3. Pens., gns.; W. 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, go isting: bathing. 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
—_— —Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gus. 
, 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Albans Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens. % 
to 34 gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


Bed., 23, Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 gus. 
W. E., from 9/- per day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


1G, of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 18; 
un., hot, 3/6; Din. ‘46 
Golf, Hotel grounds, good boating 


MISCELLANEOUS 


of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUREAU brings reliei— 
Address, Sentinel House, 
Row, London, W.C.1. 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


A Rural Capital 
From an Australian Correspondent 


LOFP GOWRIE of Canberra, 

whose inauguration last week 
as Governor-General of Australia was 
deprived of ceremonial by the death 
of King George, goes to represent 
Edward VIII in what must still be 
the strangest capital of his 
Dominions. 

Canberra, just now, is hibernating, 
as it hibernates always between 
sessions of the Federal Parliament, 
which meets again in March. 


Lord Gowrie will live in what was 
originally Yarralumla homestead, 
belonging to one of the pioneer settlers 
of the virgin lands which were to be 
ceded by New South Wales as the 
Federal Capital Territory. 


Sheep used to graze over the area 
which has now become Australia’s 
deliberately isolated national capital. 
They graze still on those parts of the 
lands not required for official pur- 
poses, for it was not until 1923 that 
building operations were begun. 

Canberra has only nine thousand 
inhabitants. More than £12,000,000 
has been spent to establish them 
there to create the “city of the 
future.” 

Nearly all the people of Canberra 
are employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment and those whose work depends 
upon them. This Australian Wash- 
ington—designed on  sweepingly 
optimistic lines by an American 
architect who caught the spirit of 
the intention to create a great new 
capital in the silent, aromatic bush— 
has its detractors. 

It is, they say, a luxury a young 
country cannot afford. 

The long recesses and the week- 
ending habits of Federal members in 
their constituencies make it a part- 
time capital. Many civil servants 
have objected to being transferred 
there, even though allowances for 
the extra cost of living and com- 
pensation for abandoning their Mel- 
bourne homes have been made. 

The exotic trees, the healthfulness 
and the rural beauty of lonely Can- 
berra have not reconciled civil 
servants to the change nor attracted 
private residents. 

Strong as was the agitation some 
years ago to abandon Canberra, there 
can now be no question of failing to 
persevere towards the ideals of its 
creators. 

They meant this carefully-planned 
city of white stone in its green frame 
to emphasise the national obligations 
upon those who legislate there, to 
tfemove them from contact with the 
prejudices of established cities which 
might have housed the capital. 

But the isolation proved to be more 
than was sought; it became an 
expensive burden, and the distance 
from the chief cities an irritant. 


Nevertheless, if the financial 
situation does not deteriorate, Lord 
Gowrie, during his five years at 
Government House, may see striking 
growth in the infant capital. Mush- 
room growth was the last thing 
desired for a city which is meant 
never to have slums, nor factories. 

The intention of increasing speed 
and etliciency in Australia’s internal 
airlines should help to remove Can- 
berra’s greatest disability. 

Better air service should, too, 
simplify the task of the Governor- 
General and Lady Gowrie. 

Their predecessors at Canberra 
have frequently had to make long 
rail journeys to Sydney, Melbourne 
and the other capitals, for their 
social engagements at Government 
House have necessarily been chiefly 
Parliamentary in character. 


The Rhodesias Decide 


By G. Delap Stevenson 


HE Rhodesias made the 
plunge. 

The elected representatives of both 
countries have met together and 
decided that they wish to unite and 
that they will approach the Imperial 
Parliament about it. 

This does not, of course, mean 
that union is anywhere near 
becoming an accomplished fact. 
Many difficult questions are involved. 
The Imperial Parliament may not 
approve of the suggestion, and 
opposition may develop within the 
territories themselves. 

At any rate, however, responsible 
men in both countries have made a 
definite statement, and a_ rather 
nebulous situation has become more 
distinct. 


The first thing is that the Rhodesias 
have turned away from South Africa. 


Some people had thought that as 
the territories to the north developed 
and came to self-government they 
would gradually be absorbed as new 
States in the Union. This would 
have made a strong block, both 
economically and politically, and 
the two Rhodesias standing alone 
will be at the best a weak unit. 

They are following the old tend- 
ency of colonial separatism, which 
has given federalism to Canada and 
Australia. 

Using purely rationalist arguments 
it seems unnecessary and unwise for 
the small populations of the 
Rhodesias to propose to set up on 
their own. 

Besides reason, however, there is 
also sentiment. The Rhodesias are 
ardently British and they are deter- 
mined not to be submerged under the 
Dutch influences of the Union. 

There is also another alternative to 
joining with South Africa. 

The white settlers of Kenya are 
clamouring for more self-government 
and it is exciting to let the imagina- 


have 


tion run forward to a great British 
Dominion of the Rhodesias and all 
East Africa. 

Such a Dominion might balance 
South Africa, be independent and of 
equal rank. It would be a strong 
reinforcement to all pro-British feel- 
ing in Africa. 

Here, however, one is up against 
the greatest difficulty, something 
more far-reaching than the present 
economic weakness of the territories. 


The Imperial Government will not 
give self-government to small groups 
of white settlers, who would thus have 
unchecked control over the native 
populations. 

This will very likely prevent the 
proposed union of the Rhodesias, and 
it puts any further union with East 
Africa into distant future. 
Southern Rhodesia has _ already 
nearly full powers of self-govern- 
ment; she would probably increase 
them by joining South Africa. By 
looking northward she is slowing her 
pace, but she is also preserving her 
identity. 

The proposed constitution for the 
Rhodesias does not go the whole way 
to ordinary democratic government. 
Its framers have shown more 
moderation and allow for a certain 
number of nominated members, 
some of whom shall represent native 
interests. 

There is, however, to be ‘“‘complete 
self-government,’”’ which does not 
exist to-day even in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


Irish Free State slights 
New King 


ON the day the rest of the Empire, 
and, in fact, the world, was 
plunged into mourning by the death 
of King George, the Irish Free State 
celebrated ‘‘ Independence Day ”’— 
the anniversary of the date on which 
the ‘‘ First Dail ’’ assembled in 1919. 
And this despite the fact that most 
foreign countries, out of reverence 
for the late King and sympathy with 
us, cancelled festivities of any kind. 

The Irish Free State was the only 
part of the Empire where the pro- 
clamation of the accession of 
Edward VIII was not made. 

The High Commissioner of the 
Free State in London was sum- 
moned to, but did not attend, the 
accession council. 


He received instructions to attend 
the funeral last Tuesday, but in no 
way to involve Ireland in any 
demonstration of loyalty to, or recog- 
nition of, the new monarch. 


Special news-reels had to be pre- 
pared for the Irish Free State 
cinema-going public, deleting all 
reference to the tragedy that had 
shaken the Empire. 


Free State mewspapers devoted 
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very little attention to His Majesty’s 
death. 

And all this typical pettiness de- 
spite the fact that the people of 
Southern Ireland held King George 
in high esteem and were genuinely 
fond of him. 

The series of slights engineered by 
the Free State Government in no way 
reflects the will of the majority of 
the people, and in the long run will 
probably do the Government no 
good. 

As far as the Dail’s attitude 
toward the new King is concerned, 
it is pointed out that the legislature 
of the Free State consists of the King 
and two Legislative Chambers. 

The present policy of non- 
recognition must therefore be futile, 
and fraught with grave constitu- 
tional dangers, unless, by means of 
an amending Bill, Mr. de Valera pro- 
poses to remove the King altogether 
from the constitution. 

If this was seriously mooted, Mr. 
de Valera would find himself in for 
a rough passage. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Chief Scoui’s Visit to 
S. Rhodesia 


HE visit the Chief Scout, Lord 

Baden-Powell, will pay to Southern 
Rhodesia in a few weeks’ time will 
be a memorable one. 

There are many ties between the 
Colony and the Scout Movement. It 
was in the Matopo Hills of Southern 
Rhodesia, for instance, that Lord 
Baden-Powell learned the art of 
scouting and evolved the idea which 
later led to the creation of the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

In Bulawayo the Chief Scout, who 
will probably pay a visit to the 
Historical Museum, will _ see, 
amongst other records, an envelope 
with a Mafeking siege stamp bearing 
his signature and a one _ shilling 
credit note issued by the authority of 
**Tt.-Col. Baden-Powell, command- 
ing the Rhodesian Forces.’’ 

In the Colony, too, is his son, 
Peter, who, following his father’s 
footsteps, went to Rhodesia and 
joined that famous body of men, the 
British South African Police. The 
Hon. Peter is to-day an ordinary 
policeman, earning £3 a week. 

* * * 

The Duke and Duchess of Mont- 
rose are to travel six thousand miles 
to visit their grandson, who was 
born last April. They are going to 
Southern Rhodesia, where their son 
and daughter-in-law, Lord and Lady 
Graham, have made a home since 
their marriage in 1930. 

Lord and Lady Graham work a 
farm a few miles from Salisbury. 
The Duke and Duchess have already 


met their granddaughter, Fiona, 
who is four years old this. month. 
* * * 


Southern Rhodesia has created a 
new record for her gold production. 
In 1935 £5,089,963 worth of gold was 
produced. 

The total value of minerals pro- 


duced last year was £6,254,584—ex- 
ceeding the record output for 1934 by 
£568,584. The Colony’s mineral out- 
put for December, 1935, compared 
with the same month in 1934, showed 
that the production of gold increased 
by 6,869 ounces; chrome by 1,307 
tons ; asbestos by 977 tons, and iron 
pyrites by 623 tons. 
* * * 

An oil painting of Cecil Rhodes is 

to be presented to the Southern 


Rhodesian High Commissioner’s 
Office in London by Sir Henry 


Birchenough, Chairman of the Beit 
Trustees. 


* * * 
Southern Rhodesia, together with 
Turkey, Russia, New Caledonia, 


Transvaal and India, is now among 
the leading producers of chromite. 


Where Rhodes was Born 


THE house in Bishop Stortford, 

Hertfordshire, in which Cecil 
John Rhodes, the great Empire 
builder and founder of Southern 
Rhodesia, first saw the light of day, 
is to be preserved as a permanent 
memorial. 

A fund to buy the property has 
been organised and is finding sympa- 
thetic response in Southern Rhodesia, 
South Africa and this country. 


Wanted—A Few Million 


By Cleland Scott 
Nanyuki, Kenya. 
HESE days one may be forgiven 
for asking how much England 
cares about her Crown Colonies. 

She could perfectly well dispense 
with all the produce sent to her from 
Kenya, and this possibly accounts 
for the apparent indifference to the 
plight of that Colony to-day. 

What is wanted urgently by Kenya 
is a comparatively large sum of 
money, say ten million, to be spent 
on various schemes which would be 
of IMMEDIATE benefit to the 
present inhabitants, and in the near 
future money wisely invested would 
be producing excellent results. 

Further white settlement would be 
of great value to the Colony as a 
whole, but before fresh settlers are 
imported there must be a scheme 
whereby those encouraged to settle 
are assisted by cheap capital with 
which to develop their farms. 

Up to date remarkably little has 
_been done with the rivers available 
and also in the way of catchment 
dams: many rivers need but a few 
dams to raise their level so that 
itrigation channels could be taken 
out, while others need draining 
where so many of them pass through 
or end in swamps. 

The amount of rain water that goes 
to waste regularly twice a year is 
colossal, and nearly every farm has 
gullies and depressions that could be 
dammed. 

One of the Colony’s most pressing 
problems is soil erosion, which is 
very severe in certain native reserves. 


To a great extent erosion is caused 


by overstocking with cattle, sh 
and goats, and the greatest sinner 
the uneconomic goat, of which there 
are countless thousands in Ke 
alone. 

Individual farmers are doing theiy 
best to combat erosion, but it is ay 


nya 


expensive business. <A forbidding 
example of what happens if neglectej 
is to be seen in the U.S.A. to-day, 

Reasonable expenditure spreaj 
over years and combined with tf. 
afforestation would be a boon. As, 
beginning meat factories establishe 
in the native reserves would absorh 
the huge numbers of scrub stock, 
both native and European owned: 
with the proceeds paying beasts 
could be bred in their stead. 

If part of the stock supplied should 
prove unsuitable for meat extract, it 
could at any rate be turned into 
fertiliser. 

Once the white farmer became 
prosperous again, native wages 
would rise and British trade woul 
benefit from the native’s increased 
capacity to buy dozens of articles pro- 
duced in England, and in time his 
tastes would become more catholic, 

But, even to keep numbers of the 
present settlers on the land, money 
is needed QUICKLY. 

England could provide it easily, 
judging by the amount subscribed 
annually for native missions. Why 
should not the Government give a 
lead to the public with a loan free of 
interest for the first year or two? 
The public would be helping their 
own kith and kin to improve a bit of 
Empire. 


FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


Western Canada and Britain's 
Food Supply 
By Professor A. P. Newton 


HE industrial revolution and the 

growth of factory towns in the 

first half of the nineteenth century 

enormously increased the population 

of Great Britain and brought with it 

extremely difficult problems of 
supply. 

Down to 1837, at least, there was a 
larger part of the British population 
engaged in agriculture than in manu- 
facture, and so the country could feed 
the towns with ease, save in times of 
very bad harvests, when wheat and 
other corn had to be imported. 


There was a _ comparatively low 
standard of living among the working 
classes and an unvaried diet of which 
bread formed the great bulk. This 
made the country very dependent 
upon the amount of marketable wheat 
available, and, as the population 
increased, so it began to press upon 
the margin of subsistence. 


English wheat could no_longet 


supply the demand, and foreign corn 
had to be imported, not merely as 4 
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temporary expedient to remedy a 
scarcity, but regularly to supply a 
constantly growing demand. 

It will be remembered that the 
agitation for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846 was brought about by 
the need to remove all barriers 
against the flow of bread stuffs to 
the half-starved population in the 
new manufacturing towns. Those 
years were rightly called the 
«hungry forties.” 

The demand for new supplies of 
wheat was first satisfied by the open- 
ing up of fresh wheat lands in the 
United States and their peopling by 
emigrants who went out from the 
British Isles. 

Between 1820 and 1850 the fertile 
lands between the Alleghanies and 
the Mississippi were brought under 
the plough to produce wheat and 
maize crops that were floated down 
the rivers to the Gulf of Mexico for 
export to the English market. 

As the lands were occupied, rail- 
ways had to be constructed to carry 
the crops to the river ports, and this 
called for the manufacture of rails 
and machinery which had to be made 
in English factories and so provided 
wages with which the operatives 
could buy the American wheat or the 
bacon of the pigs that had been fed 
on the American farms on its unsale- 
able surplus, 

British North America did little to 
add to these supplies at this period, 
for Eastern Canada is not a great 
wheat-growing region and its trans- 
port difficulties during the winter 
impeded its supplies. 


South Australia proved that it 
possessed splendid wheat lands, and 
by the middle of the ‘forties it was 
sending large cargoes to England and 
providing profitable opportunities for 
a new inflow of British emigrants. 


By the ’fifties the food scarcity in 
the English towns had been over- 


Grain elevator, Fort William, Ontario. 


A canal and lake system connects 


the grain ports of Fort William and Port Arthur with Montreal, through 
the chain of great lakes. 


come and the demand for manufac- 
tures brought so much prosperity to 
the factories that the standard of life 
of their operatives began to rise 
rapidly. 

The first result was that there was 
an increased demand for meat, which 
the British farmers could not fully 
supply. 

The United States exported more 
and more bacon and with the prices 
received purchased more British 
goods, but after the American Civil 
War in the ’sixties these supplies of 
pig products were over-passed by the 
produce of the cattle that were raised 


(Top) Branding a steer on 
(Bottom) A wheat field in Alberta. 


a cattle-ranch in Alberta. 


on the western prairies beyond the 
Mississippi, and Chicago, the centre 
of the stockyards, mounted rapidly 
to extraordinary prosperity as the 
home of a meat-packing 
industry. 

But by the early ’eighties the de- 
mand for foodstuffs in the United 
States was beginning to catch up 
with the supply, and new lands were 
needed. to raise cattle and wheat. 


It was this that started the develop- 
ment of Western Canada on a great 
scale, and the process that we have 
described was repeated to the north 
of the border. 


Stock-raisers with their herds and 
their cowboys trekked northwards 
into Alberta and Manitoba to open up 
new ranches and send their supplies 
down to Chicago for export. 

They were followed by wheat 
farmers, and the American railways 
began to build railways across the 
border to tap the new sources of 
supply. 

This competition moved the 
Canadians to push on with the con- 
struction of a great trunk line which 
should carry the produce of the 
prairies to British ports on the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 

When the Canadian Pacific was 
completed in the middle of the 
’eighties, the produce of the prairies 
could be carried, too, to the new port 
of Vancouver on the Pacific. 

Streams of new emigrants came in 
to take up the new wheat lands, and 
by the end of the ’nineties Western 
Canada had outrun the United States 
as a supplier of wheat for export. 


A great new area had been occu- 
pied for the Empire and a new 
element added to complete the 
Dominion from coast to coast. 
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HE sad events of the past two weeks have 
naturally distracted attention from business 
affairs and, indeed, there has been consider- 

able criticism in responsible City circles of the 

absence of a complete suspension of business on 
the day of the Royal Funeral. As it was, the 
banks themselves had to remain open officially, 
although their hours of business were curtailed, 
while the Foreign Exchange market, the Stock 

Exchange, and all the leading commodity 

exchanges were closed. On such an occasion 

normal business was as impossible as it was con- 
sidered undesirable. 

The balance sheets of the ‘‘ Big Five ’’ banks 
reflect the state of trade, perhaps, as accurately as 
any other barometer of conditions, and thus we find 
in the \past year a further substantial rise in 
deposits, Barclays and Lloyds recording for the 
first time a total of over £400,000,000, while the 
Midland Bank’s deposits now reach £442,000,000. 
The Westminster Bank’s total of deposits is 
£322,675,000 and the National Provincial’s 
£302,447,000. This rise in deposits is heartening 
in some ways and perplexing in others, for the 
growth in advances and loans is nothing like pro- 
portionate. The National Provincial, with total 
advances of £112,060,000, actually records a small 
shrinkage, though the other banks have some 
expansion to report, the Midland Bank having lent 
£13,500,000 more as compared with a_ year 
previously. The liquid position remains extremely 
strong, but the truth is that the banks are still 
experiencing considerable difficulty in employing 
their swollen funds profitably in the absence of 
suitable loan demands. Credit expansion in this 
country has certainly been given every opportunity 
to revive trade, and its accomplishments in this 
direction appear to have reached their limits. But 
though many industrial companies have realised 
their holdings of gilt-edged securities, there is no 
sign as yet of any necessity for the banks doing so. 

Barclays Chairman’s Views 

The Chairman of Barclays Bank, Mr. W. F. 
Tuke, had many interesting things to say on the 
banking and industrial situation. First, he pointed 
out that there were certain definite limits to the 
expansion of banking assets since such expansion 
increased deposits against which it was essential 
that the banks should hold an adequate proportion 
of cash. Mr. Tuke made it clear that the idea that 
a bank could create credit out of nothing by 
swelling its deposits by means of its own loans is 


The Banking Year 


By Our City Editor 


entirely a popular misconception. The liquid 
position maintained by our great joint-stock banks 
is too often overlooked by those who advocate 
nationalisation of the banks and various quack 
monetary remedies for industrial ills. 

In industrial fields, Mr. Tuke was able to point 
to all round expansion in activity as the bank’s 
experience, and he gave a most interesting analysis 
of Barclays Bank’s advances. About 25 per cent, 
of the whole are made to actual productive 
industries while another 21 per cent. are to 
merchants, retailers and companies providing 
essential and entertainment services. Further, the 
average amount of the advances by Barclays is 
only £774, the number of customers having 
advances up to £1,000 being 176,963 out of a total 
of 200,744. These figures should do much to re- 
assure those in doubt as to the banks’ willingness 
to help the ‘‘ small man.” ~The British banks 
were, Mr. Tuke was able to say, not so much 
primarily concerned with the profits they could 
earn as with the contribution they made towards 
the preservation of the nation’s credit. Those 
present at Barclays Bank meeting must have 
realised how substantial this contribution has 
always been. 


Australia’s Latest Conversion 

The Commonwealth’s latest conversion operation must 
be regarded as a failure from the Stock Exchange point 
of view, though the object of reducing debt charges to 
the Australian taxpayer has been duly accomplished. 
The offer was in the form of 8 per cents. at 95} dated 
1955-58 to holders of the New South Wales 5 per cent. 
stock to a total of £21,657,000. Actually, underwriters 
had to take up about 50 per cent. of the stock which 
rapidly went to 1} discount. At this level the stock 
represents quite an attractive opportunity to Trustee 
investors for the yield to redemption is about £3 8s. per 
cent. as compared with about 3} per cent. on the other 
Australian loans of somewhat similar dates, and the latest 
issue has the added attraction of being well under 
redemption price. It should not be assumed that the 
failure of the market to take up the stock right away is 
any reflection on Australia’s credit standing, but such an 
amount of stock takes a large amount of absorbing. 


Baldwins 

While there is a slight lull in the Iron, Coal and Steel 
share activity, it is possible to look round for a share 
which has not entirely discounted the future, and 
Baldwins seems to be one of the few in this class. The 
4s. shares stand at about 8s. 6d. and the market is looking 
for a dividend for the past year which will justify this 
price. Profits for the year are expected to show a balance 
of £205,000 available for dividend, even without bringing 
in anything from the holding in British (Guest, Keen, 
Baldwins), which will probably resume substantial con- 
tributions to Baldwins, Ltd., revenue in the current year. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £50,890,000 


Total Income exceeds £10,476,000 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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MOTORING 
MOTORING 
Fetch Your New Car 


Yourself 
BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 

NE cannot help having a sneaking sympathy 
for the man whose job it is to bring new 
cars from the works to a local distributor. 
Having had the pleasure of undertaking more than 
one long journey lately with a man who was run- 
ning in a new machine, the monotony of these trips 
is fresh in my mind. It will be fresh in my 
friend’s mind for a good deal longer; for hardly 
had he completed his thousand miles at thirty 
miles an hour when the cam shaft seized and he 
had to have a new engine. He thus had to start 

the painful process all over again. 

Neither sympathy with a man with a monotonous 
occupation nor anger with him for flagrant derelic- 
tion of duty will, however, compensate one for 
damage to a recent purchase. There is little 
object in crawling for a thousand miles if, un- 
known to one, the new car has been driven flat 
out from the works to the local dealer. The 
damage has already been done and in a short time 
will become apparent. 

Unfortunately, there is little doubt that a great 
many cars are ruined on this first trip from the 
works. I myself have often seen them travelling 
with their red trade numbers on at much more 
than the proper speed. Recently I happened to be 
ina garage for a minor repair when an employee 


WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Chairman. 
EDWIN FISHER, Deputy Chairman. 


returned with a new model, when, from the con- 
versation which followed between the driver and 
the clerk it was obvious that the former must have 
driven at from fifty to sixty miles an hour on 
occasions. 


Unless one has a private chauffeur whom one 
can trust it will pay one over and over again to 
take delivery of a new car at the works and drive 
it home oneself. There are, of course, models 
which have seals on the throttle, so that the latter 
cannot be opened beyond a certain point unless 
these are broken. But trade employees who know 
the ropes have found ways and means to get over 
this, so it is not safe to place much reliance on 
such a device. 


Drain the Sump 


Remember, also, that in the case of a new car 
it is vitally important to drain the sump and renew 
the oil at the intervals recommended in the instruc- 
tion book. In the case of a new car, particularly 
a mass-produced one, there is always some wear— 
this is the whole purpose of running in—with the 
result that minute particles of metal get mixed 
with the oil which, if allowed to remain, would do 
considerable damage. It would not be noticed 
immediately ; but one would find later on that one’s 
car was not lasting half so well as one had expected. 


A little extra patience over and above that recom- 
mended by the makers will amply repay the owner 
of a new car. Thus, if one is told not to exceed 
thirty miles an hour for the first thousand miles, it 
does not mean that one can then drive full out with 
impunity. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


| LIMITED. 


HUGH EXTON SEEBOH : 
WILLIAM MACNAMARA GooDENOUGH, } Vice-Chairmen. 


General Managers: A. W. Tuxe, W. O. Stevenson, N. S. Jones. 
| Foreign General Manager: B. J. Foster. 
| Statement of Accounts 
| 31st December, 1935. 
LIABILITIES. 
| Current, Deposit and other Accounts, including Reserve for Income Tax and Contingencies £ £ 
and Balance of Profit and Loss . 391,420,493 
| Balances in Account with Subsidiary Banks 15,361,777 
| 406,782,270 
Acceptances and Endorsements, &c., for account of Customers 7,857,821 
| Paid-up Capital .. ee on 15,858,217 
Reserve Fund 10,250,000 
ASSETS. 
Cash in hand, and with the Bank of England ad 52,045,728 
Balances with other British Banks and ——s in course of collection 13,259,189 
Money at Call and Short Notice 25,604,250 
Bills Discounted . 60,695,872 
Investments P 106,127,320 
Investments in Subsidiary Banks (at cost, less amounts written ‘ off) — 
The British Linen Bank—£1,239,744 Stock .. 3,719,232 
| Union Bank of Manchester Limited—300, 000 Shares of £5 each, £2 10s. paid 750,000 
Other Subsidiary Banks—(including fully paid Shares and 500,000 * B ”’ Shares of £5 each, ‘21 per 
Share paid up, in Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) and 1,000,000 Shares of £1 
each, 5s. per Share paid up, in Barclays Bank — — Be 2,538,341 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts 160 549,222 
eg of Customers for Acceptances and Endorsements, &c.. 7,857,821 
Bank Premises and Adjoining Properties (at cost, Jess amounts written off) 7,601,333 


Head Office : 54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E c 3. 
Over 2,100 Branches in England and Wales. 
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CINEMA 


Villainy and Intrigue 


BY MARK FORREST 


URING this week the cinemas throughout 
the country will be showing pictorial 
obituaries of the late King and the public 

interest will be concentrated on that part of the 
programme. The big picture at the Tivoli, how- 
ever, is a film based upon Mr. Benoit’s book, 
Koenigsmark, which made such a success on the 
continent a year or so ago, but it cannot be said 
that the cinematic version is likely to emulate it. 

The scene is laid in one of those small German 
Duchies where villainy and intrigue thrive in so 
remarkable a fashion that even the sight of the 
castle must make an honest man feel queasy. Three 
queer people have the temerity to live within its 
walls; number one, the reigning Grand Duke gets 
murdered for his audacity ; number two, his wife, 
doesn’t go there of her own volition and gets out 
as soon as she decently can; and number three, 
the French tutor to the ruler’s nephew, is hardly 
responsible for his actions, because he is writing 
a book about the place. 

The villains are numerous, but chief among 
them is the Grand Duke’s brother, complete with 
eyeglass; his chief assistant, a Major Baron and 
the usual Countess who is inevitably the lady-in- 
waiting. The game is the old one of usurping the 
throne, and in the first skirmish, which lasts longer 
than skirmishes should, the Grand Duke is 
murdered and his body concealed in the secret 
room. The Grand Duke’s brother, however, has 
reckoned without his wife who loathes him with 
every justification, and also without the French 
tutor who, meddling in what is no concern of his, 
finds the body. The little piece of awkwardness 
is countered by the Grand Duke who blows up 
half the castle and his chief assistant with it, but 
the vital piece of evidence escapes destruction and 
he is forced to make his own departure from the 
world by the time-honoured method used by 
officers who are not gentlemen. 


The mystery of Koenigsmark seems to me not 
to lie in the secret chamber, but in the strange 
oversight of the Grand Duke’s brother in only 
blowing half the place up and omitting to make 
sure that the Grand Duchess and the French tutor 
were at home. In all this the uniforms get more 
and more ornate, the tempo becomes slower and 
slower and Elissa Landi and Paul Fresnay duller 
and duller. Frank Vosper’s study of the Major 
Baron has something to recommend it, but a lot 
of money seems to have been wasted on this 
picture. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 
Robert Lynen 


in a story of adventure, 


“SANS FAMILLE” 


shall not specify the type nor the strength, lest he 


BROADCASTING 


Unfair Treatment 
BY ALAN HOWLAND 


OR some years I have considered the Mugis 
Department of the B.B.C. to be somewhg 
less inefficient and unintelligent than the 

other departments into which our broadcasting 
organisation is divided, but my experience during 
the last week has caused me to revise this opinion, 
Let me recount three true stories which came § 
my ears within a few hours of each other. 


Exit an Artist 

‘* A”? is a musical artist—it would be unfair 
divulge either the name or even the sex, sineg, 
should this article come to the notice of any B.B., 
official, the said artist might suffer. For the sake 
of convenience I shall use the masculine gender 
when referring to ‘‘ him.’’ ‘‘A’’ has been broad 
casting for ten years tomy certain knowledge and,as 
recently as four years ago, he received an engage. 
ment about every six weeks. It is now nine months 
since he was asked to submit a_ programme, 
During the last three years his work has improved 
out of all knowledge—as I have reason to know— 
and he has not been foolish enough to increase 
his fee. Yet this popular artist is no longer 
employed by the B.B.C. 


“B” is a singer. Three vears ago he was 
being constantly employed by the B.B.C. Then 
came a hiatus of a year, during which he was not 
offered one single engagement. At the end of the 
year he was sent a form which he was requested to 
fill in should he desire a ‘‘ further audition.” He 
did not do so. He is far too good a singer and 
far too modest to wish to pursue the matter any 


further. 
Blackmail ? 
‘““C”’ has a small orchestral combination. | 


should become too easily identified. He has had 
orchestral experience both as leader and conductor 
over a period of years. He was given a broad- 
casting date entirely on the result of an audition 
and yet the Music Department, although aware 
of the number of instrumentalists and the fees 
which their union demands, offered ‘‘ C’’ a fee 
which left him out of pocket to the extent of two 
or three pounds. When he protested, he was 
informed that ‘‘ it was worth it for the resultant 
publicity.” 


Nobody could deny that these stories, if they are 
true, show up the Music Department in a very 
unpleasant light, and I am prepared to vouch for 
their truth in every detail. If the Music Depatt- 
ment is going the same way as the Productions, 
Variety and Light Entertainment Departments— 
or whatever they are called—there is absolutely 
no hope for British Broadcasting. ~ 
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